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Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 





Autumn Tour 1955 


29 for one week Odeon Theatre, LLANDUDNO 
5 for one week Gaumont Theatre, IPSWICH 

12 for one week Gaumont Theatre, TAUNTON 
19 for one week Regal Theatre, ST. LEONARDS 
26 for one week Palace Theatre, PLYMOUTH 

3 for one week Adelphi Theatre, SLOUGH 

17 for two weeks Alhambra Theatre, BRADFORD 
31 for two weeks Theatre Royal, NOTTINGHAM 
14 for one week Theatre Royal, BIRMINGHAM 
21 for one week Granada Theatre, SHREWSBURY 
28 for one week Regal Theatre, EDMONTON 


The Carl Rosa Trust works in association with the 


Arts Council of Great Britain 
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The Decca Record ¢ ompany Limited, 


1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 


Recorded in Zagreb 


JosipSlavenski Sinfonia orienta 

The Belgrade Philharmonic OrchestrawithChorus 
Conducted by Zhika Zdravkovich 

Soloists: Melanie Bugarinovich (Contralto) 
Dushan Tzveych (Tenor) 

Dushan Popovich (Baritone) 

Zharko Tzveych (Bass) LXT 5057 


Kreshimir Baranovich 

The gingerbread heart—Ballet suite 

The Belgrade Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Kreshimr Baranovich 

Fran Lhotka The devil in the village—Ballet suite 
The Orchestra of 

the National Opera House, Zagreb 
conducted by Fran Lhotka LXT 5058 


Mussorgsky Boris Godunov 

Miro Changalovich, Melanie Bugarinovich, 
Stephan Andreshevich, Miro Branjnik 

Branko Pivnichki, Zharko Tzveych 

with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

The National Opera, Belgrade 

conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich LXT 5054-6 


Recorded in Belgrade 


Borodin Prince Igor 

Dushan Popovich, Valeria Heybalova, 
Zharko Tzveych, Melanie Bugarinovich 
with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

The National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by Oscar Danon LXT 5049-53 


Mussorgsky Khovanshchina 

Nicholas Tzveych, Alexander Marinkovich, 
Drago Startz, Miro Changalovich, 

Melanie Bugarinovich, Sofiya Jankovich 

with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

The National Opera, Belgrade 

conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich LXT 5045-8 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E. BEAN 


A New Film Version in Technicolor of 


Puccini’s Opera 


Madame Butterfly 


” certificate) 
A Filmsonor Release—distributed by Films de France 
with 
KAORU YACHIGUSA as Madame Butterfly 
sung by ORIETTA MOSCUCCI 


MICHIKO TANAKA as Suzuki 
sung by ANNA MARIA CANALI 


NICOLA FILACURIDI as Pinkerton 
sung by GIUSEPPE CAMPORA 


FERDINANDO LIDONNI as Sharpless 
sung by FERDINANDO LIDONNI 


KIYOSHI TAKAGI as Goro sung by PAOLO CAROLI 


with the 


Orchestra and Chorus of 


The Royal Opera House, Rome 


Sundays—31 July, and 7, 14, 21 August 
at 4.30 and 7.30 p.m. 


Tickets: 12/6 10/6 7/6 5/- Box Office (WATerloo 3191) 
and usual agents 
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EUGENE CONLEY (Tenor) 
MACK HARRELL 
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NORMAN SCOTT (Bass) 
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The Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, Conducted 
by IGOR STRAVINSKY 


ABL 3055/6/7 (Album) 
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Reyal Opera House Covent Garden 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
for two weeks only 
AUGUST 23—SEPTEMBER 3 


and 


THE AZUMA KABUKI DANCERS and MUSICIANS 


for three weeks only 
SEPTEMBER 12—-OCTOBER 1 


Famous Japanese Dancers and Musicians on their first visit 
to London 


Full details from Box Office 10 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
Covent Garden 1066 
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open daily Dinners only 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo V adis 
Restaurant Evelyn Laye 
“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.’’—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


GERrard 9585 and 4809 | 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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“His Master’s Voice” 
has recorded two of the 
operas which are included in 
the Stuttgart State Opera Company’s 
programme at the Festival Hall 










TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 


Wagner 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD AND 
LUDWIG SUTHAUS 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
conducted by 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
11 P1030-5 


FIDELIO 


Beethoven 


MARTHA MODL AND GOTTLOB FRICK 


with Vienna State Opera Chorus and Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 
WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
4LP1] 130-32 
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Verdi and Shakespeare 


by Winton Dean 


From early youth Verdi loved Shakespeare: not Shakespeare the poet, 
whom he was incapable of appreciating across the barrier of language, but 
Shakespeare the dramatist. And as he grew older the focus of his admira- 
tion shifted from the contriver of brilliant dramatic situations to the seer of 
the human heart. In 1853 he told Somma, from whom he commissioned a 
libretto on King Lear, that he loved Shakespeare above all for his variety; 
later he called him ‘the greatest authority on the heart of man.” These are 
the qualities he matched in his own Shakespearean operas. His inability to 
respond to the poetry—shared by most of his continental contemporaries, 
whose great enthusiasm for Shakespeare was evoked by a fancied anticipa- 
tion of their own romantic aspirations—was a positive advantage. In 
opera the place of poetry must be taken by music. Reverence for the 
poetry he is setting is likely to hamstring a composer's invention. It is no 
coincidence that there have been no successful Shakespeare operas in 
English or Goethe operas in German or Hugo operas in French. 

Verdi's favourite among his early operas, and by common conseat the 
most interesting, was Macheth. It strikes us today, whether in the original 
version of 1847 or the revision of 1865, as a startling compound of boldness 
and conventionality. So striking is the novelty and power of some pass- 
ages—such as the sleep-walking scene, which belongs to the first version— 
that we are apt to judge the whole by too advanced standards. The absence 
of love interest, the relegation of the tenor to a subsidiary role, the scarcity 
of show pieces for the singers and the declamatory quality of the vocal 
writing were remarkable innovations in the Italy of 1847, and all were pal- 
pably inspired by the nature of the subject. Yet the full choruses of witches 
and murderers now raise a smile, and the suppression of Duncan (apart 
from a mute entry to a comically jaunty little march) damages the drama 
by withholding our sympathy from Macbeth’s victim. At this period the 
half-fledged composer was more susceptible to individual situations than to 
the shaping of a character or a dramatic idea. Yet his worship of Shakes- 
peare led him to an unprecedented concentration on the drama, even at the 
expense of musical expression. He drafted the whole libretto himself; he 
went into endless detail over costumes and scenery and such matters 0! 
staging as the appearance of Banquo’s ghost and the Show of Eight Kings; 
and he was so determined not to write a singer's opera that he rejected the 
proposed Lady Macbeth as far too good for the part. ‘Mme Tadoiini 
sings to perfection, and I should like Lady Macbeth not to sing at all. Mme 
Tadolini has a stupendous voice, clear, limpid, powerful; I should like m 
Lady Macbeth a voice rough, hoarse and gloomy . . . with something dia- 
bolical about it.’ The fact that Varesi, the first Macbeth, was short and 
ugly and sang out of tune was actively welcomed; for the part should not 
be sung but almost wholly declaimed. 

Verdi's revolt against the supremacy of the singer and the current care 
lessness of dramatic effect, whether vocal or scenic, though it might have 
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Act III, Scene 2 of ‘Falstaff’ at the Rome Opera Savio 


been expected from Wagner, was revolutionary in an Italian; as was his 
implacable hostility in later years to the encores he was never quite able to 
prevent. One would hardly expect this to go down well with star singers; 
but it is too often forgotten by his later compatriots and the many who go 
to the opera house for the singer rather than the opera. Another common 
misconception, still not entirely eradicated, is the notion of the two Verdis, 
the Busseto bandmaster of the ‘primitive’ early operas and the mature 
genius—fertilised, we are sometimes told, by the example of Wagner—of 
the last years. Verdi was of course a continually developing composer 
and the gradual widening of his dramatic sympathies is quite as significant 
as the enrichment of his musical style. The snatcher of isolated incidents 
became the architect of fully articulated dramas having the whole of human 
nature for their province. It is more than likely that we owe this develop- 
ment in great part to the ripening influence of Shakespeare on Verdi's 
creative genius. It reaches its highest expression, of course, in Otello and 
Falstaff, forty years after the Macheth over which he took such trouble, 
But the leaven must have been working all the time, and it seems that only 
mischance has prevented us from watching the process in another Shakes- 
peare opera of the years between. 

For more than half his life Verdi was concerned on and off with the 
King Lear project. It was first mooted as early as 1842, before Ernani; in 
1850, after Luisa Miller, Verdi sent a detailed scenario to the librettist 
Cammarano; in 1853, between Rigoletto and Les Vépres Siciliennes, he 
began a two-years’ correspondence on the subject with Somma, which bore 
fruit in a complete libretto and probably a good deal of the music. The 
opera was considered for Genoa in 1854; in 1856 only the lack of a satis- 
factory soprano prevented its completion for Naples. Later it was con- 
sidered for the Paris Opéra and rejected as not sufficiently spectacular; and 
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it continued to haunt Verdi in the period of Otello and Falstaff. None of 
the music has survived, but the detailed care which Verdi lavished on the 
libretto and particularly the handling of the characters is very revealing. 
The librettist was told to disregard the operatic conventions altogether and 
treat the story in a wholly new and spacious manner. There is no Porter 
in Macbeth, but the Fool was to have one of the most important parts in 
Lear. This was several years before Verdi, in Un Ballo in Maschera and La 
Forza del Destino, began to combine comic and tragic elements in the same 
opera, and nearly forty years before Falstaff. It is possible that he felt 
doubts about his ability to tackle so ambitious a project; but he was an 
artist who never failed to profit by experience, and the years spent on King 
Lear were assuredly not lost. 

One of the rarest qualities of the last two masterpieces is the range and 
sympathy of their characterisation. There would of course be little virtue 
in the care expended on the dramatic framework were the musical invention 
in any way defective. But it is scarcely possible to find a weak spot in the 
music of either opera. Music and drama reinforce one another at every 
turn; indeed such is their natural unity that they can hardly be separated 
even in imagination. The chromatic detail of Iago’s drinking song in 
Act I of Otello is musically fascinating; but it also tells us that there is a 
sinister motive behind Iago’s activities. Mistress Quickly’s ‘Reverenza!’ in 
Falstaff is an unforgettable musical phrase and an ironical genuflection in 
itself. It follows that Verdi's remarks about the staging of these operas 
have the double val.dity due to a genius operating on two simultaneous 
planes. To ignore them in performance, as rash producers sometimes do, 
is both an impertinence and an artistic sin. Verdi was aided by a librettist 
of exceptional skill and sensitivity in Boito, and the result was the most 
fruitful collaboration in the history of opera. But the retention, in a form 
so remote as Italian opera, of the essential Shakespearean qualities of detach- 
ment and universal sympathy must be ascribed primarily to Verdi, who for 
more than fifty years had lived in communion with the dramatist and whose 
genius had grown more and more in tune with his. He found in these two 
works the perfect balance between romantic impulse and classical restraint. 
We are sometimes told that Iago is an Italianate villain (did not Shakespeare 
find him in Italy?) and that the Windsor of Falstaff is an Italian town. 
On a superficial level this is true enough; since Verdi was an Italian, he 
could only have composed an English opera in pastiche. But in fact both 
poet and composer reach beyond the local to the universal, and cn this 
level they meet as equals. If comparisons must be made, it is not difficult 
to decide that Falstaff is a greater work of art than The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Mr Francis Toye ranks Otello above Shakespeare’s tragedy; in 
the presence of two such supreme masterpieces, however, it is perhaps best 
to remain silent. 

Verdi declared that he wrote Falstaff to please himself. For forty years 
he had wished to compose a comic opera. When the time came, he created 
the greatest of its kind, the climax of the long line of Italian opera buffa 
stretching from Alessandro Scarlatti through Mozart and Rossini to Don 
Pasquale, and perhaps the only one whose last act crowns all that has gone 


Mariano Stabile, the most famous of modern Falstaffs Houston™Rogers 
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Nicola Benois’ set for Act Il, Scene 2 of ‘Falstaff’ at La Scala 


Crimella 


before instead of (however slightly) detracting from it; a comic opera, more- 
over, that comprehends, implicitly or explicitly, the whole range of human 
experience. Here are many kinds of rascality, young love at its most idyllic, 
the disfiguring tragedy of jealousy (Ford’s superb monologue in Act II 
might have come from Ore//o), pure fun and pure forgiveness, all expressed 
in music of inexhaustible vitality and invention, and without violence to the 
unity of the design. The opera has been criticised for the absence of an 
over-arching melodic scheme. It certainly moves so fast that anyone 
hearing it for the first time may be left with the breathless and half-resentful 
conviction that he has no chance to sample the manifold beauties before 
they are snatched away. But Verdi is a gentle harpy: whenever he takes 
away a dish he substitutes another still more inviting. And he offers the 
delightful anticipation of many further hearings in which the listener is 
never likely to approach the point of satiety. If Verdi found infinite variety 
in Shakespeare, he repaid his admiration by bestowing on the world a 
equal abundance. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR AUGUST 


1 Palestrina, from Salzburg. Libretto, Schott, 48 Gr Marlborough St, W.1. 2s. 6d. 
6 L'Italiana in Algeri, Holland Festival recording 

10 Die Entfuhrung, from Salzburg. German/English libretto, Decca, 1 Brixton Rd, S.W.9 1s. 

13 Amahli and the Night Visitors, on gramophone records 

17 Irische Legende (Egk), from Salzburg, world premiére. Libretto, Schott. 3s 

19 Die Frau ohne Schatten, from Munich (planned) 

22 Ariadne auf Naxos, from Salzburg 

25 \ralstoff, from Edinburgh. Libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent St, W.1. 2s. 6d. 

, All broadcasts are on the Third Programme except for the Falsteff on August 25, which is on the Home 
ervice. 
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Stockholm’s 18th-Century 
Opera Theatre 


by Arthur Jacobs 


In its performances of concerts, ballet and large-scale operas (at the 
Stockholm Royal Opera House), t:¢ annua! Stockholm Festival can offer 
competition in quality, if not in quantity, wth the better-known European 
festivals. But what makes the festival prozranne unique is the oppor- 
tunity of seeing eighteenth-century opera in a small opera house in which 
the original eighteenth-century stage machinery has been preserved. 

This is the Drottningholm Court Theatre, opened in 1766 (replacing an 
earlier theatre) as an amenity at the summer residence of the Swedish court. 
Its most important period did not begin, however, until 1777, when King 
Gustav III took over the theatre from his mother, Queen Lovisa Ulrika. 
During the King’s reign were founded both the Swedish Royal Opera and 
the Swedish National Dramatic Theatre, and artists from both companies 
performed at Drottningholm in summer. Italian op2ra (for instance by 
Piccinni), French opéra comique, and new works written in Swedish in 
fulfilment of the King’s desire to encourage national opzra—all these found 
a home in the repertory. 

In 1792, however, a shot was fired which killed Gustav III. This is the 
incident which forms the climax of the story of Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera 
the original story, needless to say, as restored in Professor Dent's version at 
Covent Garden. It also ended the period of intense and fertile activity at the 
Drottningholm Theatre. Only a few sporadic performances were given 
thereafter, and the theatre fell into disuse early in the nineteenth century. 

In the history of artistic taste, one man’s scrap is another man’s treasure. 
Where other theatres surviving from the eighteenth century underwent the 
modernization of the nineteenth, the Drottningholm Court Theatre stood 
neglected. But this very neglect has made it a prized—indeed unique—relic 
in our own historically-minded age. Reopened in 1922, it remains a theatre 
of its original period in the plan of its auditorium, in the equipment of its 
Stage, and even in the fact that its dressing-rooms have only cold water 
(poured from eighteenth-century jugs). Electric light, it is true, now replaces 
candle-light. But it is a soft and subdued electric light, which admirably 
conforms to the soft graciousness of the colours used in the scenery and 
costumes. It is presumably for reasons of historic verisimilitude that, at 
this year’s Stockholm Festival performances, the house lights were left 
on during the action. This was an artistic mistake: it merely ensured that 
the outline of the audience’s figures was much more clearly presented than 
the stage spectacle itself. 

Some of the surviving stage devices are, perhaps, more amusing than 
significant—the heavy stone ball, for instance (about the size of a football) 
which is rolled on the wooden planks of the stage to simulate distant 
thunder. One expects, and finds, machinery to lift the characters in apothe- 
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osis and also to propel them up to the stage from below. There is also an 
ingenious effect of rollers mounted on eccentric cams which give the illusion 
of incoming waves ut the back of the stage. 

Of particular interest, however, is the provision for changing several sets 
of wings (as they may be called, though they are scenic pieces not of full 
height) during actual performance. These scenic pieces are withdrawn to 
the side, and new pieces rapidly substituted, by means of a large manual 
capstan below stage which is operated by four men. Three scene-changes 
(making four scenes) can be effected in this way with one setting of the stage 
equipment, and the process is smooth and uniform. About twenty stage- 
hands are used in all. ‘ 

The stage has the unusual depth of 62 feet, which is more than twice its 
width. This permits the reproduction of those long vistas familiar from 
the drawings made of eighteenth-century opera productions. (In one of the 
foyers at Drottningholm is an admirable collection of such drawings, and of 
other historical material.) The presentation of such a long vista at the end 
of Campra’s opera Féte Galante indeed provided a moment of rare charm. 
This work will be sought in vain by its title in dictionaries of opera. The 
title was here given to one act of Campra’s opera-ballet Les Festes Vénitiennes. 
Too much artistic violence is not done by this process of extraction: the 
original work itself appears to have been very loosely constructed, having 
been originally a prologue and three acts, later lengthened to the formidable 
dimensions of a prologue and eight acts. 

As performed here, the works deal in a conventional way with two lovers 
whom a character in the guise of Cupid is trying to unite, against the effort 
of a duenna to keep the two apart. The duenna’s part was originally written 
for a tenor, and a tenor duly sang the role here. It may be suspected, 
however, that the composer’s purpose in employing a tenor was to produce a 
comic effect which this production in no way seized upon. There was some 
pleasant singing by Leonora, the leading lady (Eva Prytz), and some pretty 
music—one could scarcely use a more forceful description; the singers moved 
in a suitable stylized way, sometimes with an approximation to the move- 
ments of ballet. The work was given in French, but Swedish attempts at 
that language would seem to be as perilous as those of English singers 
usually are. 

This work formed a double bill with a Swedish work of the 1790s, The 
Fisherman’s Hut. The text of this is by Carl Michael Bellman, a poet 
enjoying ‘classic’ status in Sweden (he was a composer, too); the music is 
by Joseph Martin Kraus, a German whose work for the stage in Sweden 
formed part of the effort organized by Gustav III to create a national 
operatic repertory. The work is curious in being merely a succession of 
songs for one or more of the characters, of whom there are four in all: there 
is neither recitative nor spoker. dialogue. The work depicts an excursion, 
to celebrate the birthday of a noble lady, to a fisherman’s hut—a very large 
one, palatial by Peter Grimes’s standards. There is a storm (sea-waves 00 
the stage, of course). But the party gets back safely, and the scenery 
eventually presents a picture of Drottningholm Palace itself. Rune Carlsten, 
the producer, had an opportunity to use the theatre’s cloud and thunder 
machinery, and there is even an apotheosis towards the end. The point o 
this apotheosis escaped me; and when a Swedish acquaintance began 1 
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The Opera House at Drottningholm 
Above: The orchestra and act-drop 
Below: The final scene of ‘The Fisherman's Hut’ 


explain this pastoral comedy as ‘an un-allegorical allegory,’ I felt that such 
things were necessarily veiled from foreigners no less than the charm which 
Swedes undoubtedly find in Bellman’s language. The trouble was, indeed, 
that neither of these two one-act operas was proper festival fare. Campra’s 
music is tame sub-Lully; the Bellman-Kraus piece has as localized an appeal 
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DROTTNINGHOLM. Slottet 





Drottningholm Palace, in the grounds of which the \8th-century theatre stands 


as a Henry Carey operetta salvaged by the Intimate Opera Company. 

Moreover, it was impossible te feel much confidence in the musical 
direction of Kurt Bendix—who, with his orchestra of less than twenty, 
appeared in wigs and eighteenth-century costumes. The ornamentation 
necessary in Campra’s music was missing, and the performance generally 
lacked finesse. The performers were drawn from the Stockholm Royal 
Opera Company; but that the standard at Drottningholm was below what 
could be reasonably expected was proved by the performances achieved at 
the Stockholm Opera House itself by the same company of Carmen, Die 
Walkiire, Les Contes d’ Hoffmann, the Swedish opera Arnijot (1910) by W. 
Peterson-Berger, and Rolf Liebermann’s Penelope. 

At Drottningholm, the main fault is the lack of a musical policy and 
direction to match what is already evident at the Stockholm Royal Opera 
House. Given this, the Stockholm Festival might in time be able to 
boast the attraction of a Swedish counterpart to Glyndebourne. As in 
the theatre’s eighteenth-century heyday, Italian opera seria and French 
opéra comique Ought to form the basis of the repertory. Two years ago 
a step was taken in this direction when the Festival presented Handei’s 
Orlando Furioso., For future seasons, such a work as Gluck’s Jphigénie 
en Tauride or Mozart’s Idomeneo might be considered. 

It should be added as a footnote that the theatre functions only in summer, 
and then irregularly. Although a few performances of // Maestro di Musica 
(the comic opera formerly attributed to Pergolesi) are due shortly, the 
visitor to Stockholm should not expect casually to see opera at Drottning- 
holm. But if the opportunity comes, it should be seized. 





Edinburgh Festival. E!se Mayer-Lismann will be giving introductory lectures to 
the operas to be performed during the Festival. The lectures will be given at 
the Freemasons’ Hall at 3.00 p.m. each afternoon. 
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Summer Festivals: 2 


HOLLAND 
Geb. v. K. & W., Den Haag. Eugene Onegin (June 23) 





Gré Brou VENS iin as 7 ] iy in ? ne 
wenstl } F 
J atiana in he Le tter Sce 1€ 


This wz > |i rf r 
hin cs oe eee performances of Onegin by the Nederlandsche 
pana Rayon a seetpear The opera was chosen to open the festival 
pen oon obey tees ase to the company’s repertory. It would 
sake ce Ge ce _ C t e Holland Festival to include each year an opera 
reard during the ensuing regular season in Amsterdam and 
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Partian 
Caspar Broecheler as Onegin (left), Ramon Vinay as Lensky (centre) in the Ballroom Scem ‘ 


the Hague—last year it was Janacek’s The House of the Dead, in 1953 Der 
Freischiitz, and so on. This is an extremely good idea, and one that is also 
adapted by the Berlin Stadtische Oper. In fact, the whole scheme of the 
Holland Festival closely resembles that of Berlin in which the raison d’étre 
of the festival is the opera; this idea of Peter Diamand’s might well be 
emulated by Edinburgh, whose festival appears to be built round nothing. 

The Onegin cast listed two guest artists, Ramon Vinay as Lensky, and 
Caspar Broecheler, replacing at short notice Theo Baylé, as Onegin. The 
choice of an Otello, Siegmund and Tristan to play Lensky had caused much 
speculation in Holland before the event; and I must admit that I also had 
grave misgivings about the suitability of this artist for the role. Vinay’s 
Lensky was not really the Pushkin Lensky—but the dramatic insight of this 
singer is such that he created a most moving figure, whose emotional crisis 
in the ballroom scene was entirely credible; Vinay’s singing of the aria 
in the duel scene was one of those rare and treasurable moments in one’s 
opera-going experience. I would now like to hear and see him as Hermann 
in The Queen of Spades. 

Gré Brouwenstijn was the Tatiana. Never in London has she sung s0 
well as on this occasion. Now I really understand why she has such a 
reputation in Holland; at Covent Garden she has never done herself justice. 
The Letter Scene was, of course, the highlight of her performance, and it 
was filled out with infinite detail dramatically and vocally ; Miss Brouwenstijn 
has a most expressive face, and she really was the love-sick young girl. After 
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her great scena she received an enormous ovation, with flowers being thrown 
down to her from the galleries. 

Caspar Broecheler was an un-Byronic and portly looking Onegin; his 
voice is not one that charms, but he gave a sincere performance within his 
natural limitations. Among smaller roles, Chris Taverne’s Triquet, Guus 
Hoekman’s Gremin, and Cora Canne Meijer’s Olga deserve special mention, 

The sets by Dimitri Bouchéne were undistinguished, and apparently not 
particularly practical—the waits between the scene changes seemed intermin- 
able. Peter Scharoff’s production had nothing about it to leave any lasting 
impression; and the conducting by Alexander Krannhals was pedestrian 
and uninspired; the orchestra sounded bored. H.D.R. 

‘ 


Koninklijke Schouwburg. Den Haag. L’/taliana in Algeri (June 24) 

After last year’s success of La Cenerentola by the Scala company at the 
Holland Festival, the organisers wisely invited them back to give another 
Rossini piece. Once again the same téam of Giulini (conductor), Zeffirelli 
(producer and designer), and Simionato (singer), combined to ensure that 
the success was repeated. 

L’Italiana is a weaker piece than Cenerentola, the second act being some- 
thing of an anti-climax. But nevertheless the performance of Géiulietta 
Simionato as Isabella was alone worth the journey to Holland. From the 
moment she stepped off the ship bearing her own name, wearing the most 
delectable pair of trousers, she had the audience completely in her hand. 
We knew from her Amneris and Adalgisa what a fine tragic actress she was— 
but she is also a born comedienne; the chuckles, the wealth of expression, 
both facial and vocal, that she got into her part were a joy; I will never forget 
the way she slightly moved her head in the direction of Mustafa, and then 
looked at the audience taking them into her confidence as she muttered the 
words ‘Quel figura!’ Her singing was delightful, in the theatre one does not 
get greatly perturbed about the aspirating of coloratura passages, as one does 
when listening to her records; in any case here was the authentic singing in 
the grand manner. Let us hope she will return to London before 
too long. 

Coming a close second to Simionato, was Marcello Cortis as Taddeo, 
Isabella’s elderly admirer whom she passes off as her uncle. His is not a great 
voice, but he is a first rate droll, and knows exactly what to do, without 
exaggerating anything. Mario Petri is not really funny enough as Mustafa, 
nor has he a real buffo-bass voice; perhaps it was for this reason that the 
Pappataci episode did not make its effect. Cesare Valletti was disappointing 
as Lindoro, the voice sounded somewhat constricted, and he is no great 
actor. Eugenia Ratti was a shrill-voiced Elvira, but she dominated the 
ensembles. Mafalda Masini and Enrico Campi were more than adequate 
as Zulma and Haly. 

The Residentie Orchestra have not the polish of the Scala orchestra, and 
with Giulini more intent on speed and knifelike precision than on subtleties 
and beauties, the playing left a little to be desired. Franco Zeffirelli is a 
gifted young designer and producer; the sets and costumes sparkled and 
shone, and the production did likewise. This was a Rossini very different 
from Ebert’s and Gui’s, but just as effective, and possibly more exhilarating. 

H.D.R. 
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Particam 
The Count (Scipio Colombo) discovers Cherubino (Cora Canne Meijer). 
Basilio (Franz Vroons) is amused and Susanna (Marilyn Tyler) is embarrassed 


Stadsschouwburg, Amsterdam. Le Nozze di Figaro (June 25) 

This performance of Figaro did little credit to the Nederlandsche Oper, 
and less to the reputation of the Holland Festival. It sounded poor, and 
looked poor. Perhaps the greatest blame should be laid at the feet of the 
conductor, Joseph Rosenstock, whose weird tempi, which were often changing 
gear, and completely uncharming approach to Mozart’s music, seriously 
affected the singers. 

Hilde Zadek was sadly out of voice as the Countess, though she gave a 
moving interpretation of the role. Marilyn Tyler's Susanna bore little 
relation to either Mozart or Beaumarchais, and her importation seemed 
unjustified. Cora Canne Meijer, however, was one of the best Cherubinos | 
remember, and together with Scipio Colombo, a distinguished Count, and 
Franz Vroons a brilliant Basilio, saved the performance from being com- 
pletely undistinguished. 

August Gschwend was a charmless Figaro; he sang well enough, but was 
rather on the heavy side. Jo van de Meent’s Marcellina and Guus Hoekman’s 
Bartolo were too serious, while Nel Duval’s Barbarina was too mature. 
Even the two bridesmaids made a botch of their parts. H.D.R. 
Koninklijke Schouwburg, Den Haag. Don Giovanni (July 7) 

It all depended on whether you were a perfectionist or a musician. For 
the perfectionist, there was hardly a single bar, if only because the Neder- 
landsche Oper’s orchestral execution was almost consistently bad. For the 
musician, there was many a phrase, there were a few structures, and there 
was an admirable variety of good intentions, chiefly on the part of the 
slightly Americanized conductor Joseph Rosenstock who, at the same time, 
showed himself capable of the most hair-raising offences against musical 
logic. Yet he has an ear not just for balance, but for the important subordinate 
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Hilde Zadek as the Countess in 


Figaro Particam 


part, for the ‘second leader’ of a 
texture, as it were, and he does not 
let the ensemble shout the orchestra 
out of existence. The way in which 
he restrained the vocal sextet at ‘Che 
impensata’ in order for the violins to 
emerge without having to disregard 
their own piano, the care with which, 
in the relative minor sections of the 
same number, he shaped the viola 
part as if it were a top-ranking 
melody, securing its pungent audi- 
bility simply by organic character- 
ization—these were musical delights 
of the first order, unheard-of in 
many a more celebrated and super- 
ficially more festal performance. 
On the other hand, he would, for example, heavily accent the strings’ three 
quavers in their upbeat towards the end of Donna Anna's recitativo accom- 
pagnato ‘Crudele!’ though the sole purpose of Mozart's sforzato on the 
first of these notes is to indicate which notes are not to be emphasized, to 
wit, the other ones. 

On the stage, the Nederlandsche Oper was reinforced by four guests, 
two of them well known in this country. Hilde Zadek sang Donna Anna 
and vitalized the slow part of ‘Non mi dir’ to an exceptional degree; with the 
coloratura of the (moderately) quick part, which—hear, hear, highbrows!— 
is musically more substantial, she coped womanfully, retaining her formal 
common sense where virtuosity threatened to stumble, as it well might in 
these murderous passages. Suzanne Danco sang Elvira with profound if 
intermittent musicianship; she has acquired a very disturbing mannerism, 
prolonging, as if driven by a compulsion, almost every concluding note of a 
phrase far beyond its required duration. This she even does in ensemble; 
at the end of the trio with Giovanni and Leporello, for instance, she sustained 
her a’ for the duration of a minim, whereas the other two sang their respec- 
tive crotchet A’s with chamber-musical regard for each other's timings. 
One of them, Fritz Ollendorff (Leporello), was the third guest, and Jos 
Burcksen (Masetto) the fourth; both singers of distinction. 

Don Giovanni himself was given a would-be lecherous performance by 
Scipio Colombo, complete with rapacious glances and a white strand of 
hair @ /a Bond Street, 1954. When he rolled his eyes up and down Zerlina’s 
body throughout ‘La ci darem la mano’ it all became rather tiring, not only 
for me but also for him; besides, the Don's character in due dishonour, | 
cannot convince myself that the duettino in particular and his music in 
general evince this isolated brand of sexual emotion: I should think there 
is a great deal of genuine tenderness in him, with which he makes his lies 
convincing. But then, he wasn’t altogether feeling too well that evening, 
and even showed symptoms of downright hallucinations: at the end of 
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Elvira's first aria, he fixed his rolling eyes upon Maestro Rosenstock and 
addressed him with a repeated ‘Signorina!’ It might be argued, of course, 
that there is but one step from not recognizing Elvira in the first place to a 
complete psychotic break with reality. Vocally, however, Colombo was good, 
while Miss Nel Duval (Zerlina) would have been excellent if conductor and 
producer had not, occasionally, driven her too hard in opposite directions. 
Chris Scheffer’s Ottavio and Guus Hoekman’s Commendatore were less 
distinguished. 

Abraham van der Vies’s production was as ambiguous as the musical 
direction. On the one hand, we had the usual producer’s tricks improving 
upon stage directions and contradicting the score—curtain up at the 
beginning of the overture’s allegro, ballet (Jan Rebel) in the first finale, a 
scene at the hairdresser’s in what is supposed to be the camera tetra between 
the graveyard scene and the second finale, with Anna in the chair and 
Ottavio as the hairdresser, and so forth. On the other hand, the silent 
transition to this interludial scene was brilliantly managed, with a short, 
ominous spotlight on the statue and the rest of the stage covered in darkness; 
and the two most fundamental producing problems, one in each finale, were 
solved with dignified simplicity in spite—or because?—of the spatial limita- 
tions of the stage in The Hague’s Koninklijke Schouwburg. In the first finale, 
the Don’s escape was rendered plausible and proved, in fact, quite impressive 
owing to the fact that he had to fight it out with Ottavio alone: everyone 
except for the singers had withdrawn by the beginning of the allegro assai. 
In the second finale, red lighting and a slight swaying of the chandelier 
sufficed entirely to indicate hell-fire and earthquake, and Don Giovanni 
died what was, in the circumstances, a natural death behind an open door 
at the back of the stage (the statue had entered from the left). He died, in 
fact, the hero he was intended to be; for pace Prof. Dent, if the opera has any 
hero at all, it is, according to both music and drama, the title-figure, who 
has the courage of his lack of convictions. Hans Keller 


FLORENCE 

The Maggio Musicale Fiorentino has an extraordinary power of adapting 
itself to needs and circumstances. Three years ago it became a reviving- 
ground for great but misrepresented composers (beginning with Rossini), 
and the musical world settled down to expect similar proceedings in the 
following years. But the idea was again modified, and in 1953 and 1954 
Cherubini and Spontini were allowed only one opera each: the rediscovery 
of that one-act gem of Cherubini, Pigmalione, for instance, was left to the 
Settimana Senese. 1955 has seen another change of policy which is as 
ingenious as it is fraught with difficulties. The policy of the preceding 
years (in its modified form) was retained in the initial production: Donizetti's 
Don Sebastiano, discussed last month. The rest of the Maggio has been a 
wonderfully-lit shop-window for the best and most typical productions of 
many countries, including Italy itself. The invitation has been based on the 
optimistic assumption that each country can assist in subsidizing its own 
offerings, and this year there have been no major hitches except, ironically 
enough, in the case of Otello, beleaguered by illness and production 
problems. 

The trouble lies in that word ‘typical’ The musical world gets ever smaller, 
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and the number of travelling pilgrims ever larger. Most of the visitors to 
Florence have circulated and seen a great deal, and the local audience js 
attracted to performances either with a high novelty-value or else with the 
comforting appeal of the known and loved. This year there has been a bold 
and decided lack of novelty, and so much of the known and loved, that it has 
become a sort of super regular season, although provided largely by guest- 
productions. In recompense, of course, there has been fascinating food for 
thought in the diverse methods of staging and singing: the most widely 
praised performances have been Ebert's Cosi fan tutte from the Berlin 
Stadtische Oper, The Turn of the Screw, and the Opéra-Comique’s L’Heure 
Espagnole and Ibert’s Angélique. 

The choice of Britten’s most recent opera as the British contribution 
aptly illustrates the position. While it gratified universally and was a novelty 
for the Florentines, the principal critics stayed away because they had 
decided all about it at Venice nine months earlier, and were pining to get 
their teeth into Let's make an Opera (which fascinates them) or to hear 
Troilus and Cressida or The Midsummer Marriage. While a great debt of 
thanks is owed to the British Council, who guaranteed the venture, as well 
as to the Maggio itself, it was a great pity that still another work could not 
profit from the golden opportunity. English music is not all that frequent a 
visitor in Italy. 

All the same, the desire to know what is going on in other countries is 
becoming more vividly alive in Italy, and Maestro Siciliani has, as usual, 
leapt to the occasion with means and scope. But so far the excitement of the 
enterprise has been obscured by the solid and already established worth of 
the works presented. Unless there is another transformation act in 1956, 
the Maggio will tend to become an armchair for music instead of a touch- 
stone of great value. 


Teatro Comunale. Der Rosenkavalier 

The new Frankfurt production of Der Rosenkavalier by Josef Gielen turned 
up in grand style, complete with orchestra. A few of the singers were 
different, notably Maria Reining instead of Age Joesten, and Otto Edelmann 
as Ochs. The queenly presence of Maria Reining in her own exquisite 
costumes precipitated inevitable comparisons, because she had been the 
focal point with Sena Jurinac of the deft and sparkling Viennese production 
by Adolf Rott, brought to Rome last winter. In spite of the good orchestral 
playing (particularly from the woodwind) under Georg Solti’s alert and 
accurate beat, the Frankfurt production lacked wings. Like the functional 
and neatly contrived sets in the Salzburg style by Joseph Fenneker, it was 
extremely carefully deliberated. The singing was disappointing: neither 
Ros! Zapf (Octavian) nor Hanny Steffek (Sophie) boast malleable voices, 
though Steffek is a charming actress with unexceptionable diction, and Zapf 
came into her own from ‘Nein, nein, ich trink’ kein Wein’ onwards. A per 
sistent sharpening from both of them made the Presentation of the Rose 
rather nerve-racking. Otto Edelmann gave a rock-sure performance, of an 
Ochs who was leering and sneering rather than clumsy. Maria Reining’ 
professionalism sometimes leant towards overdetachment, but she neverthe- 
less held audiences spellbound (particularly in the Monologue) with her 
soft, sweet singing and an unforgettable use of eyes and hands. Rudolf 
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Talani 
Act II of ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ in the Frankfurt production at the Florence 
Festival 


Gonszar was a very adequate Faninal, and a good minor performance as 
House-Chamberlain came from Hans Neugebauer. 
Teatro della Pergola 

The much appreciated French contribution in the Teatro della Pergola 
offered an immaculately groomed display of wit and frivolous sophistication, 
with seriousness left at home under lock and key. L’Heure Espagnole is no 
stranger in Italy; Ibert’s Angélique, for all its 1,000 performances in 25 years 
and the fact that its author presides over the Académie de France in Rome, 
has hardly ever been heard in Italy. The settings were adorable, particularly 
Jeanne Roland-Manuel’s for the Ravel work. The conductor, Jean Fournet, 
had too much of the sober directness of the routinier to do full justice to 
the resource and subtlety of the stage-work. This was at its concerted best 
in Angélique, which called up a commenting chorus lodged somewhere 
between the Greeks and René Clair. The comic relish of Ibert’s piece and 
its dexterous por-pourri of styles were centralized on stage in the person of 
Roger Bourdin, who in a lurid pink suit played the master of ceremonies 
without a single false move. Au Bonheur Fragile housed Geori Boué as the 
nagging wife and Paul Payen as the husband who puts her up for sale, 
heading a cast expert in characterization. 

L’Heure Espagnole has about it no hint of farcical revue, but in common 
with Angélique it has the power of evoking past theatrical styles with a wave 
of a magic wand. The actor-singers of the Opéra-Comique made the 
characters they portray do the same, particularly Charles Clavensy as Inigo 
Gomez the Banker, and Jean Giraudeau as Gonsalve. His fluid, Italianesque 
voice was very effective in the malaguena. Concepcion was played with 
thin, wiry allure by Denise Duval, showing no small degree of vocal control. 

Finally, The Turn of the Screw. Since the Venetian premiére, many 
improvements in lighting and make up. The introduction of a carriage for 
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the governess is a good idea, but why must she half-rise for the final phrases? 
The wailing of Quint from a darkened tower is much more effective than 
the previous orange-headed apparition in a green light. The orchestral 
colouring becomes more and more fascinating on each rehearing: perhaps 
the chief wonder of the many is the way the instrumentation of one scene 
is never repeated in the one following. One is conscious of an occasional 
longing for more upper-string sound, or perhaps for more awareness of the 
quartet as a whole, which emerges only to underline the governess’s 
romanticism in combination with harp and a Puccinian line. 

As in Venice, reactions were positive and (especially for the second per- 
formance) enthusiastic. ‘One of the most perfect things heard in the 
Maggio,’ commented a Florentine critic. The first-night found the publica 
trifle overawed by language-problems and disconcerted both by the 
‘ambiguous’ subject and the chamber-form, but once acclimatized, they 
quickly grew absorbed. A curious sidelight reached me from a member of 
the public: “You see, we in Italy are not used to operas without choruses’, 
As Emilia Zanetti pointed out in her sage introductory article, Britten has 
even been helped by having (Pace Purcell) no intimidating operatic tradition 
behind him. And perhaps the same applies to opera audiences. 

As well they might be, the production and performance were constantly 
praised. Jennifer Vyvyan, Peter Pears, Arda Mandikian and Olive Dyer 
came in for a generous share of eloquent phrases. Lotte Medak took the 
place of Joan Cross as Mrs Grose, and gave both vocally and dramatically a 
warm humanity to the part, though her words could be more distinct. David 
Hemmings shows a fine skill in welding together the difficult contrasting 
moods of the second act. The orchestra, and Britten were much féted. 

Cynthia Jolly 


The Opéra-Comique’s setting for *L’ Heure Espagnole’ at the Florence Festival 
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Guy Grav 
The Count (Franco Calabrese) confronts Figaro (Sesto Bruscantini) with the anonymous letté 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
Le Nozze di Figaro (June 8) 

This was the most enjoyable Figaro I have ever seen, the Vienna perform- 
ances not excepted. Let me amplify so subjective a statement with some 
description of what it was like. First, there was not a trace of the self- 
conscious or mannered in the production. The characters were treated as 
real people in real predicaments, and behaved as real people, not the actors 
in an artificial comedy, would behave. An Italian, Vittorio Gui, was 
conducting; Figaro, Susanna and Almaviva were played by Italians, and 
the dialogue tripped from their tongues not merely with fluency (non- 
Italians can achieve this) but with naturalness and spontaneity. What is 
more, they all sang Mozart’s music, and never pecked, or nibbled, or hinted, 
or suggested. 

Italian Mozart tends to be suspect, but in this Figaro we had the best of 
both worlds. There is another Italian tradition than the one of broad, 
bawled post-Verdian verismo—the Arena di Verona style which began 
in earnest in the thirties, to judge by records, and has been dominant ever 
since. This other is the tradition of elegance; instrumental ensembles like 
the Virtuosi di Roma and the Quintetto Chigiano have displayed it, and 
Signor Gui is its foremost exponent in the operatic field. With Gui to lead 
the music, and Carl Ebert to direct the stage action, the performance achieved 
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a perfect fusion of the Italian and the German. Intensely enjoyable though 
the Vienna Figaro was, as a production it could not hold a candle to 
Glyndebourne’s. 

Susanna was sung by Elena Rizzieri, new to this country, a vivacious and 
pretty actress. By Viennese standards the voice would be deemed a shade 
hard, but it is attractive in timbre, forward, and delicately controlled. Sesto 
Bruscantini’s Figaro is light and lively, and his voice contrasted well with 
Franco Calabrese’s darker one. Calabrese’s Count was also new here, 
though known to Aix audiences: he joins Léopold Simoneau and Graziella 
Sciutti as singers who have come to Glyndebourne from Aix. He is a light 
bass perhaps, rather than a baritone, finely aristocratic both in appearance 
and manner, and fine-drawn in his singing. 

If reports on Sena Jurinac’s Countess in Vienna are to be trusted, then her 
present assumption reflects both her own quick intelligence and Carl Ebert's 
genius, for like her Composer in Ariadne or her Silla in Palestrina, it is now a 
character conceived completely in the round, built up convincingly in each 
phrase and gesture, and ravishingly sung to boot. This is a young Countess, 
poignantly aware that not much time has passed since Almaviva was het 
ardent wooer in Seville. Frances Bible, a mezzo from the New York City 
Center, again presented an attractive contrast in timbre. She made quite a 
big boy of Cherubino (which lent further reality to the action), seemed 
thoroughly at home in trousers, and behaved in the most natural 
and charming way, as well as singing attractively. Miss Bible is a find for 
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Glyndebourne. Hugues Cuénod, as Don Basilio, was the only one not to fit 
too well into the picture—too much of a fantastic. Monica Sinclair sang 
Marcellina, and Ian Wallace Bartolo. 

The Act II setting is perhaps Oliver Messel’s finest so far. Acts I and III 
are distinguished too; the garden scene worked well for the plot but was 
much more in Messel’s ordinary vein. The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
played superlatively well, and between them Gui and the designers of the 
Glyndebourne auditorium enabled the score to reveal entrancing detail. 
All in all, one had the sense of Glyndebourne functioning on that level 
which makes all the discomfort and expense involved in a visit to it worth 
while. Even a rail strike did rct deter some people from dressing! A.P. 


Le Comte Ory (June 15) 

It was at the Rossini Festival of the 1952 Maggio Musicale that Vittorio 
Gui re-created, and the audierce re-discovered, the charm of Rossini’s 
penultimate opera. Since then, the piece has been heard quite often in 
Italy, at Florence durirg the regular season, at Venice and elsewhere, 
generally under Gui, who wes rrainly responsible in persuading Glyndebourne 
to take it into its repertory last summer at Edinburgh. 

As far as Ory as an opera is concerned, I think there is general agreement 
that it is dramatically weak, with its two unconnected episodes, and long- 
drawn out ‘comic’ situaticn in Act II; but musically it is sheer delight, cul- 
minating in the wonderful trio for Adéle, Isolier, and Ory, shortly before 
the end of the opera. 

The cast was, with one exception, the same as last summer in Edinburgh. 
The exception was Giuseppe Valdengo, who replaced Sesto Brustcantini as 
Raimbaud; Valdengo’s large Verdian voice seemed rather out of place in this 
artificial comedy, though he dealt fairly well with his rollicking drinking song 
in the second act. Once again it was Juan Oncina in the title role who had 
the success of the evening; a born comedian, who never oversteps the mark— 
at least when he is in an Ebert production—Oncina, must be the best prac- 
titioner among the male florid singers to-day; he certainly is superior to 
both Valletti and Monti. 

As Adéle, Sari Barabas looked distinguished, wore Messel’s gorgeous 
creations to the manner born, and sang much as a lady in her rank and 
station would have done in the middle ages, that is to say nicely if without 
much real feeling. Fernanda Cadoni was an excellent Isolier, trim to look 
at, and displaying a warm, well-managed mezzo. Monica Sinclair was a 
firm sounding and positive Ragonde; and as the Count’s tutor, Ian Wallace 
was very much like Ian Wallace. 

The production by Ebert appealed to me far more than have many of this 
producer’s other efforts; for he was more inclined than usual to let the 
points make their own effect, and the slapstick, when it did appear, was not 
overdone. The playing of the orchestra under Gui was a sheer delight, and 
the chorus had a whale of a time, though I seriously question Glyndebourne’s 
assertion that the work was given in its ‘original’ French! H.D.R. 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (July 1) 

Opera should be sung; that may sound like a truism, but it is something that 
needs to be said every so often. At a summer festival, moreover, opera should 
be sung by first-rate singers. The Gui-Ebert-Messell non-singing trio, ex- 
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Diana Pollit: 
The Count (Franco Calabrese) arranges a_ rendezvous with Susanna 
(Elena Rizzieri) 


cellent in this opera, is after all only one side of Glyndebourne opera, the 
voices are just as important; and even admitting the good work done by 
Oncina and Bruscantini, this was probably the worst-sung opera I have 
ever heard at Glyndebourne, and my Glyndebourne opera-going goes 
back before the war. 

The new Rosina, Gianna d’Angelo, a pupil of Toti dal Monte’s said to be 
still under twenty, was a superficial Rosina. She had a pleasant enough 
middle register, but a voice that pierced the eardrums when she sang above 
the stave. I still ask why not a mezzo-soprano Rosina, if Glyndebourne is 
sO anxious to be true to the composer’s intentions? Oncina as Almaviva 
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(1) Cherubino (Frances Bible) sings for the Countess (Sena Jurinac) 
(r) The letter duet (Jurinac and Rizzieri) 


indulged in too much falsetto singing on this occasion, but was gloriously 
funny in the Don Alonzo episode. Bruscantini’s voice seems heavier and 
less nimble than last year, but he gave a stylish performance, still lacking 
the brio and sparkle that Figaro should have. Cristiano Dallamangas was 
the new Basilio, undersung and overacted, and certainly not of Glyndebourne 
calibre. Ian Wallace sang a restrained Bartolo, and Monica Sinclair was too 
young-sounding as Bertha. 

The Royal Philharmonic had one of their sluggish evenings, and Gui, 
perhaps disappointed with some of his singers, was not really at his best. 
Ebert had toned down some of the act one excesses, but the manoeuvring 
of Bertha with the laundry basket into position in the second scene was 
terribly obvious, and the slapstick in the second act, at times overstepped 
the mark. H.D.R. 
Le Nozze di Figaro (July 7) 

This was the last performance of Figaro this season, and by this performance 
everyone was a trifle tired, for not only had most of the artists been singing 
in other pieces, but this cast had been travelling to and from London to 
record the opera for H.M.V. Because of this recording, the management 
had been persuaded by the Gramophone Company to re-engage Risé Stevens 
to sing Cherubino (a selling name for records in America?). Now I remember 
Miss Stevens as an almost perfect Cherubino from 1939—oh if only those 
memories could have remained undisturbed; for the 1955 Miss Stevens is 
far too mature a lady for this role, and vocally she was sadly out of sorts. 
For the rest I agree with my colleague A.P. though I cannot share his en- 
thusiasm for the Messel scenery. Act II is indeed lovely, but it is more 
suited to Offenbach than Mozart; while the garden scene looks like a rejected 
set for The Magic Flute. H.D.R. 
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Don Giovanni (July 6) 
In addition to a new conductor, this year’s Don Giovanni had a new pro- 


ducer (Peter Ebert instead of his father), and six new singers out of the 
eight in the cast (Hervey Alan as the Commendatore and Thomas Hemsley 
as Masetto were held over from last year’s roster). ‘ 

Sena Jurinac was not new to the Glyndebourne Don Giovanni cast, but 
she shifted this season from the role of Donna Elvira to that of Donna 
Anna, which she had never attempted before. People who heard her at 
various times gave various reports; I may have been fortunate, for on the 
night I heard her she was little short of breath-taking. Here was a Donna 
Anna who, for once, sang all the notes with unblemished accuracy (a single 
unsupported high B flat in Non mi dir was her only tiny slip from grace). 
She also informed the music with the rarest and most sensitive musicality, 
and in both song and action she penetrated deep into the psychological 
truths of the character. How she would sound in a big opera house | 
cannot say, but I was impressed by the security with which she could send 
her voice leaping up more than an octave to land squarely in the middle of 
a perfectly placed fortissimo A. 

Richard Lewis gave substance to the basically nebulous character of Don 
Ottavio, and sang with refined style and a command of breathing that did 
not force Mr Pritchard to hurry while he held his long notes in // mio tesoro. 
Geraint Evans’s Leporello, which had been too exclusively a caricature when 
he appeared in the role at Sadler's Wells, now struck a happier balance— 
perhaps thanks to Mr Ebert’s guidance—between farce and seriousness, and 
he sang with easy, attractive fluency. 

From this point forward the story is less happy. Lucine Amara sounded 
like an ingénue out of her element as Donna Elvira, alternating between 
little-girl tones that were hardly audible and ugly, hard, fortes. I could not 
see that she grasped the most rudimentary facts about Donna Elvira's fune- 
tion in the drama, and I was surprised that she should imagine her /ioriture 
to be adequate. A soprano has to sing better than this in an opera where 
she suffers constant comparison with Miss Jurinac. 

Genevieve Warner was summoned to take over Zerlina’s part when 
Graziella Sciutti’s pregnancy caused her to give up her Glyndebourne 
commitments. I was disheartened to see that the American soprano had 
not improved perceptibly either vocally or histrionically in the three and a 
half years since I last heard her in New York; and at that time she needed 
to improve a lot. 

I have left Giuseppe Valdengo’s Don Giovanni until last because it was 
the worst feature of the casting. That Mr Valdengo has a good voice 
nobody can deny, but he used it uninterestingly, with virtually no colour, 
lightness, or animation. His acting was as wooden as his singing. Those 
in charge of selecting Glyndebourne casts often seem to me to be either 
naive or uninformed. Anyone who knew anything about the singer's 
previous work should have known that reither last year’s Don nor this 
year’s promised to be successful in the part. 

I should rather not discuss Mr Pritchard’s ccrducting, since I rarely feel 
that he discovers many of the dramatic qualities of operatic music. 

CS. 
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New Artists for ‘Falstaff’ 


FERNANDO CORENA 

The young bass who will sing the title role in Falstaff at Edinburgh this 
summer was born in Geneva of a Turkish father and an Italian mother. 
His family wanted him to enter the church, and he was accordingly sent to 
study at Fribourg. While still at university, he began to study singing, and 
won the first prize in an amateur contest at Geneva. He was heard by the 
conductor Vittorio Gui, who suggested that he should go to Milan and study 
under Enrico Romano. 

Corena’s début took place at Trieste in 1947 as Varlaam in a performance 
of Boris Godunov, conducted by Antonino Votto. Later in his career he 
added the part of Pimen in the same opera to his repertory. 

He was first heard at the Scala during the 1948-9 season when he sang 
the role of Cannizares in Petrassi’s opera // Cordovano. He has sung at the 
Scala on numerous occasions since, and his parts there have included 
Semplicio in Malipiero’s L’Allegra Brigata, Varbel in Cherubini’s Lodoiska, 
Rodrigo in L’Osteria Portoghese, Uberto in La Serva Padrona, and Dottor 
Bombasto in Arlecchino. 

Besides singing in Italy, Corena has sung in France, Spain and Switzerland 
in Europe, and in North and South America. His début at the Metropolitan 
took place during the 1953-4 season as Leporello, and he has also been 
heard in New York as Bartolo (Mozart and Rossini), Lescaut, and the 
Sacristan in Tosca. 

Other interesting works in which Corena has sung include Prokofiev's 
War and Peace and Menotti’s Amahil and the Night Visitors, both of these at 
the Florence Festival. He has been chosen to sing the title role in the new 
production of Don Pasquale at the Metropolitan during the 1955-6 season. 


ANNA MARIA ROVERE 

The soprano who will sing the part of Alice was born at Reggio Emilia in 
1930. She studied at the Milan Conservatory, and she made her début at 
the Teatro Nuovo, Milan, in 1951 as Mimi. In October of the same year 
she won the first prize out of 240 competitors in the Concorso del Teatro alla 
Scala. A year later she sang the role of Caterina Barchetta in Mas‘aniello 
(Napoli) at the Scala, and during the same season was heard as Fiora in 
L’ Amore dei Tre Re. 

During the 1953-4 season, she was heard at Genoa as Eva, at Palermo 
as Marguerite, and as Amelia and Mathilde for Radio Italiana. 

During the season that has recently ended in Italy, this singer’s engage- 
ments have included appearances at Trieste as Donna Elvira and Nina in 
Verdi's Aroldo, and a return to the Scala as Mimi. 

Other theatres where she has sung are the San Carlo, Naples, the Teatro 
Reggio, Parma, and the Monte Carlo Opera. Her roles further include 
Violetta, Desdemona, Suzel, Nedda, Margherita and Micaéla. 


EUGENIA RATTI 
The new Nannetta was born in Genoa in 1934. She studied with Nicola 
Paganini in her native city, and in 1954 made her début at Mestre as Musetta. 
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Carlo Maria Giulini 


Anna Maria Rovere Fernando Corena 
Lualdo Villani 





Villani 


Before the 1954-5 season she auditioned at the Scala, and was engaged for 
that theatre. Her roles there during her initial season included Adina, 
Abisag in Milhaud’s David, Aennchen in Freischiitz, Carmela in The Saint of 
Bleecker Street, Parasci in Mavra, and Musetta. 

CARLO MARIA GIULINI 

The conductor of Falstaff, who will be making his first appearance in this 
country, was born in 1914. He studied at the Santa Cecilia Conservatory in 
Rome, where his instrument was the viola. 

In 1946 he became director of Radio Italiana, and among the operas he 
conducted for the radio were L’/taliana in Algeri, Il Trionfo dell’Onore 
(Scarlatti), Don Procopio (Bizet), L’Allegra Brigata (Malipiero), Hansel and 
Gretel, Signor Bruschino, Prince Igor, I Due Foscari, La Traviata and The 
Fair at Sorochints. 

At the Venice Festivals of 1949 and 1950 he conducted orchestral concerts; 
in 1951 he conducted a concert performance of Verdi’s Attila, and in 1952, 
Galuppi’s La Diavolessa. At the Florence Festivals he has conducted 
Cavalli's Didone (1952), Euryanthe (1954) and Donizetti’s Don Sebastiano 
(1955). 

Giulini’s first opera at the Scala was La Vida Breve during the 1951-2 
season; and during the last three years he has conducted a dozen or more 
operas there, including L’/taliana in Algeri, La Cenerentola, Alceste, L’Elisir 
d’Amore, Adriana Lecouvreur, La Wally, Der Freischiitz, and La Traviata. 

Other festivals where Giulini has conducted have been Aix-en-Provence 
(UIphigénie en Tauride and I/ Barbiere), and Holland (La Cenerentola and 
L’Italiana in Algeri). 


Sadler’s Wells Statistics 


LONDON SEASON 1954-5 


Date of Total 
OPERA AND COMPOSER first for 
performance Season 
1. Tosca. Puccini Sept. 6 16 
2. Don Pasquale. Donizetti Sept. 7 9 
3. Die Fledermaus. J. Strauss Sept. 8 28 
4. Nelson. Berkeley (world premiére) Sept. 22 9 
5. La Bohéme. Puccini Sept. 25 20 
6. The Pearl Fishers. Bizet Sept. 29 8 
7. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart Oct. 2 7 
8. Luisa Miller. Verdi Oct. 21 5 
9. The Seraglio. Mozart Oct. 26 8 
10. The Consul. Menotti (New production) Nov. II 9 
11. Faust. Gounod Nov. 30 15 
12. The Bartered Bride. Smetana Dec. 17 6 
13. Hansel and Gretel. Humperdinck Dec. 23 9 
14. Don Carlos. Verdi (Revival) Jan. 26 I 
15. La Traviata. Verdi Feb. 7 10 
16. The Magic Flute. Mozart (New production) Feb. 24 13 
17. Madama Butterfly. Puccini Mar. 8 5 
18. Don Giovanni. Mozart Mar. 28 7 
19. Katya Kabanova. Janaéek April 15 3 
20. Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni, and Pagliacci. 
Leoncavallo May 21 6 


Total 194 
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We have included in this list only the principal artists. Some quite important 
roles were occasionally taken by members of the chorus (Jean Mountford, for 
example, three times sang the Dew Fairy in Hansel and Gretel; Joan Smalley sang 
Barbarina twice); this explains the occasional discrepancy between the total number 
of performances of an opera, and the number of times a role in it appears below, 


SOPRANOS 


PATRICIA BARTLETT (17): First Lady (9); Nedda (6); Musetta (2). 

JUNE BRONHILL (46): Dew Fairy (6); Queen of the Night (11); Esmeralda (5): 
Barbarina (5); Adele (13); Norina (6). 

VictoriA Exwiot (27): Cio-Cio-San (2); Elizabeth de Valois (1): Mayenka (6): 
Luisa Miller (5); Mimi (2); Lady Hamilton (9); Rosalinde (2). 

EpNA GRAHAM (2): Queen of the Night (2). 

HELEN HiIcuier (38): Mother (Hansel and Gretel) (9); Flora (10); Feklusha (Katya 
Kabanova) (3); Anna Gomez (The Consul) (9); Laura (Luisa Miller) (5): 
Musetta (2). 

PATRICIA HowarpD (34): Pamina (10); Zerlina (4); Countess (4); Léila (The Pearl 
Fishers) (7); Mimi (9). 

SHEILA Rex (43): Witch (9); Annina (9); Glasha (3); Ludmilla (The Bartered Bride) 
(6); Marcellina (7); Mrs Cadogan (9). 

Maryorie Suires (50): Pamina (3); Violetta (10); The Foreign Woman (The Consul) 
(9); Léila (1); Adele (1); Rosalinde (26). 

Amy SHUARD (53): Santuzza (6); Cio-Cio-San (3); Katya (3); Magda Sorel (9): 
Musetta (16); Tosca (16). 

JOAN Stuart (45): Second Lady (9); Donna Elvira (7); Marguerite (15); Countess 
(3); Mimi (11). 

MARION STUDHOLME (61): Gretel (9); Papagena (13); Zerlina (3); Barbara (Katva 
Kabanova) (3); Esmeralda (1); Blonde (8); Susanna (7); Adele (14); Norina (3) 

JENNIFER VYVYAN (15): Donna Anna (7); Constanze (8). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


EpitH Coates (3): Marfa (Katva Kabanova) (3) 

Janet Howe (11): Eboli (1); Federica (Luisa Miller) (5); Orlofsky (5). 

PATRICIA JOHNSON (49): Kate Pinkerton (5); Third Lady (9): Hata (The Bartered 
Bride) (6); Martha (Faust) (13): Shepherd Boy (16). 

ANNA POoLLak (60): Hansel (9); Suzuki (5); Siebel (6); Secretary (The Consul) (9); 
Lady Nelson (9); Orlofsky (22). 

OLWEN Price (26): Mamma Lucia (6); Martha (Faust) (2): Mother (The Consul) (9); 
Madame Serafin ( Ne/son) (9). 

ELIZABETH ROBINSON (23): Lola (4); Thibault (Don Carlos) (1); Siebel (9); Vera 
Boronel (The Consul) (9). 

JEANETTE SINCLAIR (7): Cherubino (7). 


TENORS 

GERALD Davies (31): Belmonte (8); Nadir (1); Rodolfo (La Bohéme) (9); Eisen- 
stein (13). 

JAMES JOHNSTON (6): Canio (6). 

ROWLAND Jones (55): Pinkerton (5); Tamino (3): Boris (Katva Kabanova) (3): 
Faust (8); Magadoff (The Consul) (9); Rodolfo (La Bohéme) (11); Cavaradossi 
(16). 

JOHN KENTISH (7): Priest (4); Tichon (Katya Kabanova) (3). 

Gwent Lewis (62): Beppe (6); Monostatos (5); VaSek (6); Pedrillo (8); Don 
Basilio (5): Wounded Man (Nelson) (9); Alfred (Fledermaus) (17); Ernesto (6). 

WituttamM MCA.pine (10): Alfredo (10). 

FreacH Ruivey (31): Monostatos (8); First Sailor (Nelson) (9); Alfred (Die 
Fledermaus) (11); Ernesto (3). 

THOMAS RouND (34): Tamino (10); Ottavio (7); Don Basilio (2); Eisenstein (15). 

ROBERT THOMAS (44): Turiddu (6); Don Carlos (1); Vanya (Katva Kabanova) (3); 
Jenik (6); Faust (7); Rodolfo (Luisa Miller) (5); Nadir (7); Nelson (9). 
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BARITONES 


DENIS Dow LING (58): Papageno (9); Police Agent (The Consul) (8); Figaro (7); 
Marcello (13); Falke (19); Malatesta (2). 

PereR Giossop (71): Silvio (6); Yamadori (5); Count Lerma (Don Carlos) (1); 
d’Obigny (10); Krusina (The Bartered Bride) (6); Wagner (14); Schaunard (20); 
Second Sailor (Nelson) (9). 

JoHN HARGREAVES (64): Tonio (3); Father (Hansel and Gretel) (7); Papageno (4); 
Don Giovanni (7); Germont (2); Valentine (3); Miller (5); Almaviva (3); 
Zurga (5); Marcello (4); Falke (9); Malatesta (7); Scarpia (5). 

ARNOLD Matters (14): Speaker (4); Sir William Hamilton (9); Franke (1). 

ALFRED OrDaA (11): Valentine (8); Zurga (3). 

JoHN ProsyNn (59): Alfio (6); Father (Hansel and Gretel) (2); Masetto (7); Duphol 
(10); John Sorel (9); Surgeon ( Ne/son) (9); Angelotti (16). 

FREDERICK SHARP (66): Tonio (3); Sharpless (5); Rodrigo (1); Germont (8); 
Valentine (4); Almaviva (4); Marcello (3); Franke (27); Scarpia (11). 


BASSES 


HAROLD BLACKBURN (70): Man in Armour (7); Dr Grenvil (10); Kuligin (Katya 
Kabanova) (3); Police Agent (The Consul) (5); Wurm (1); Dr Bartolo (2); 
Colline (17); Third Sailor (Nelson) (9); Sacristan (16). 

OweEN BRANNIGAN (38): Leporello (7); Dikoy (Katya Kabanova) (3); Kecal (6); 
Osmin (8); Dr Bartolo (5); Don Pasquale (9). 

STANLEY CLARKSON (45): Sarastro (9); Commendatore (1); Philip II (1); Mephisto- 
pheles (13); Mr Kofner (The Consul) (9); Colline (3); Lord Minto (Nelson) (9). 

HoweLt GLYNNE (7): Mephistopheles (2); Frosch (5). 

Davip WarD (48): Speaker (9); Sarastro (4); Commendatore (6); Grand Inquisitor 
(1); Tobias Micha (The Bartered Bride) (6); Walter (Luisa Miller) (5); Nourabad 
(8); Captain Hardy (9). 


SPEAKER 


Gavin GorpDon (31): Selim (8); Frosch (23). 
CONDUCTORS 

Eric CUNDELL (7): The Marriage of Figaro (7). 

Marcus Dops (17): Cavalleria Rusticana (6); Faust (3); The Seraglio (8). 

ALEXANDER GIBSON (83): Pagliacci (6); La Traviata (10); Faust (12); The Consul (9); 
La Bohéme (20); Die Fledermaus (5); Tosca (16); Butterfly (5). 

RAFAEL KuBELIK (3): Katya Kabanova (3). 

CHARLES MACKERRAS (2): Don Pasquale (2). 

Leo QuayLe (64): Hansel and Gretel (9); The Magic Flute (4); Don Giovanni (7); 
Don Carlos (1); Luisa Miller (5); The Pearl Fishers (8); Die Fledermaus (23); 
Don Pasquale (7). 

RuDOLF SCHWARZ (9): The Magic Flute (9). 

VILLEM TAuUSKY (15): The Bartered Bride (6); Nelson (9). 


—— a 


News 


o 

America 

Bloomington. The Indiana School of Music recently gave the world premiére 
of Norman Dello Joio’s The Ruby, based on Lord Dunsany’s play, A Night at an 
Inn. According to reports received, the work was a great success; the music and 
text were well integrated. Ernst Hoffmann was the conductor, and Hans Busch 
the producer. During the academic year, the university has also staged Fledermaus, 
jeer Ariadne auf Naxos, Parsifal (which the College gives annually) and 

agiiacci,. 
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Willt Rapport 


Two American premiéres 
Above: A scene from Rossini’s ‘La Pietra del Paragone’ at Hartford 


Below: Finale to Act I of Berlioz’s ‘The Trojans’ at Boston 








Rapport 





Boston. March 27 saw much excitement centred around the Boston Opera House, 
where Boris Goldovsky’s New England Opera Theater presented the American prem- 
iére of Hector Berlioz’s The Trojans. There were those who had come from as far 
as San Francisco for but a few hours of opera-listening. They were amply rewarded. 
While Goldovsky’s version was not in the original seven and a half hour form, it 
might best be described as ‘intelligently truncated.’ The first part was done, though 
it was more severely reduced than the second. What we saw started where Berlioz 
started and ended where Berliozended. What was between was logical, dramatically 
and musically, and consisted of five acts and nine scenes: Outside the Walls of Troy, 
Aeneas’ Tent, The Temple of Vesta, A Terrace in Dido’s Palace, The Royal Hunt 
and Storm Interlude, A Garden in Dido’s Palace, A Harbour, Dido’s Apartment 
and The Temple of Pluto. The music of the whole was powerfully lyric and 
compelling. The thrill of excitement which swept through the theatre as the voices 
and orchestra proclaimed the entrance of the Horse (marvellously adroit staging at 
this point), the majesty and sweep of Cassandra’s declarations of pride and freedom 
before her suicide, the lyric sweep of Iopas’ third act aria (beautifully sung by the 
tenor John McCollum), the enmeshing strains of the Garden love duet, and the tragic 
final words of Queen Dido are musical experiences which I have rarely matched in 
twenty-years of opera-going. 

The performance did not suffer from an English translation (by Goldovsky, 
Richard Sloss and Sarah Caldwell). The settings by Robert O’Hearn and the 
lighting by Robert Lawthers were in complete accord with Goldovsky’s imaginative 
staging. The only general complaint could be levelled at the relatively light quality 
of the solo voices. The New England Opera Theater deals primarily in young 
singers, which would seem to account for the lightness. There was, however, no 
lack of dramatic or vocal ability evident in this sterling group. Mariquita Moll as 
Dido sang impressively (better towards the end than the beginning) and looked more 
beautiful than one would believe possible. Arthur Schoep (a recently converted 
baritone) as Aeneas projected a large-sized dramatic voice well. Eunice Aibert’s 
rich mezzo and strikingly dramatic figure fitted well to the role of Cassandra, the 
tragic prophetess. John McCollum’s extraordinary vocal gifts were amply 
demonstrated in his brief appearances as Iopas, the Carthaginian Queen’s court poet. 
The stature and voice of the bass James Joyce were apt to his portrayal of Narbal. 
Space demands rule out the temptation of further detailing the specifics of this fine 
performance. The pity of the whole thing is the possibility of waiting another 
hundred years to hear the like of it again. Warren B. Syer. 

Cincinnati. The summer opera season opened on June 25 with a performance 
of Tosca, conducted by Fausto Cleva and sung by Dorothy Kirsten, Eugene Conley 
and Cesare Bardelli; this was followed by Carmen (Nell Rankin, Charles Kullman, 
Frank Guarrera), Rigoletto (Graciela Rivera, Thomas Hayward, Robert Weede) 
and Lakmé (Roberta Peters, Gabor Carelli, Nicola Moscona). The repertory 
further includes Martha, La Bohéme, La Traviata, Manon, Aida, Faust, Madama 
Butterfly, Ballo in Maschera and Turandot. Besides the artists already mentioned, 
the company includes Yola Casselle, Helen George, Lydia Ibarrondo, Tomika 
Kanazawa, Eva Likova, Herva Nelli, Regina Resnik, Jane Stewart Smith, Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Sandra Warefield; Virginio Assandri, John Brownlee, Giulio Gari, 
Rudolf Petrak, Brian Sullivan and Francesco Valentino. 

Hartford. The Hart College of Music recently gave the American premiére 
of Rossini’s La Pietra del Paragone. 


J 

Austria 

Vienna. During the past few years, the Vienna State Opera has put on three 
Festival Weeks each year, in May and June, which were based on an altogether 
sound idea. Unlike most other festivals in places which offer next to nothing for the 
rest of the year and are a short-lived supreme effort, the Vienna Festwochen were a 
sublimation of the best twenty-one performances of the entire year, every evening 
a different production. The noble scheme collapsed this year. About ten operas 
are already being rehearsed in the new Ring opera, and cannot be played any more 
at the Theater an der Wien, there being no sets; another dozen productions were 
put on the shelf by the management, presumably to whet the customers’ appetite 
for next year. 

As a result, the State Opera offered three weeks of mediocre fare this year. Of 
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ten Verdi operas in the repertory, only three—Orello, Don Carlos and Traviata 
were given; of the ten Strauss operas, only four, Salome, Elektra, Arabella, Inter- 
mezzo. Cosi fan tutte, which the Viennese have not heard for over a year, was 
announced and then cancelled. There were good though not exactly exciting 
performances of Elektra (Goltz, Zadek, Héngen, Schéffler, Lorenz, conductor 
Hollreiser), Arabella (Reining, Felbermayer, Rohs, Poell, Bohme, Friedrich, 
conductor Moralt), Zauberfléte (K6th, Giiden, Bbhme, Dermota, Kunz, conductor 
Bohm), Figaro (Reining, Seefried, Giiden, Schéffler, Kunz, conductor Béhm). 
George London sang successfully the title parts in Eugene Onegin and Boris 
Godunov; Martha Médl was heard as Isolde and Carmen; Leonie Rysanek gave a 
much admired performance of Senta in Der fliegende Holldnder; Rudolf Moralt 
conducted a splendid Jntermezzo, perhaps the best evening of the Festival, with 
more vacant seats than any other night. But on the whole it was not a good show, 
and the Viennese look hopefully forward to next year—which was perhaps what 
was aimed at. 

At the Ring opera, Karl B6éhm conducted fourteen orchestral rehearsals of Die 
Frau ohne Schatten, which seems to shape up as one of the opening’s splendid 
attractions. The management is said to be prepared for Vienna's inclement autumn 
weather by having two singers for each part. Rehearsals and work will continue 
throughout the summer. The stage machinery is being tested and shortcomings are 
repaired. Even so, the technical directors are concerned whether everything will 
be ready. Each piece of decoration must be either made new or fitted especially 
to the larger measurements of the new stage. The Theater an der Wien will be open 
during September and part of October, but the repertory will be limited and the 
prominent singers will not be exposed to strain. The acoustics at the new house 
have been tested, and please the musicians and singers, who can hear themselves. 
They like the bright, modern, clear sound of the house. Best spot acoustically is 
the fourth gallery, home of impoverished enthusiasts, which is exactly as it should be. 

Joseph Wechsberg 

Other events during the closing weeks of the season included appearances by 
Marko Rothmiiller as Prince Igor, Marcello and Jokanaan. The season closed on 
June 30 with a performance of Tosca, with Christel Goltz, Karl Friedrich and 
George London. 

Vienna Volksoper. Franz Salmhofer, until recently the director of the Staatsoper, 
has been appointed director of the Volksoper in succession to Hermann Juch, who 
goes to Diisseldorf in September. The repertory of the Volksoper will include a 
number of works that will be no longer performed by the Staatsoper when they 
move to their new home. 

Salzburg. Plans have been announced for the building of a new Festspielhaus 
on the site next to the old festival buildings, in the courtyard between the Ménchsberg 
cliff and the building formerly housing the Imperial Stables, now called the *‘Heuse 
of Nature.” In order to provide adequate space for the stage and modern machinery, 
about 40,000 cubic metres of rock will have to be blasted out of the cliff. The new 
auditorium will have a seating capacity of 2,200, and none of the seats will be more 
than 80 feet from the stage, which will be 130 feet wide, 100 feet deep, and 120 feet 
high. The designer of the theatre is Professor Clemens Holzmeister. The project 
will cost something in the region of 1} million pounds. 

ce 
Belgium 

Antwerp. Performances of Tosca were recently given at the Royal Flemish 
Opera House, with Anna de Cavalieri in the title role, Antonio Salvarezza as Cavara- 
dossi, Dominico Malatesta as Scarpia, and Giuseppe Noto and Gino Cald in the 
smaller roles. 

Denmark 

Copenhagen. The most celebrated figures on the stage of the Danish Royal 
Theatre during the season just ended were Joan of Arc and Hans Christian Andersen. 
Honegger’s Joan of Arc at the Stake was a great critical and popular success, and 
caused considerably more comment than the theatre’s production of Anouilh’s 
The Lark, which deals with the same subject. All the autumn performances of 
the Honegger work were played to enthusiastic, capacity audiences. This could 
have continued indefinitely, but leave had been promised to the actress Ingeborg 
Brams, who distinguished herself as Joan, and the production was suspended until 
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Kim Borg as Don Giovanni 
Per Willmann 


fay 4, when it was given again as the 
theatre’s contribution to the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the liberation 
of Denmark from German occupation. 

All three companies resident at the 
Royal Theatre honoured Andersen (April 
2 of this year was the 150th anniversary 
of his birth). The ballet company pre- 
sented Twelve by the Post, based on his 
story of the same title; the opera com- 
pany’s repertory included Liden Kirsten 
(Little Kirsten, music by J. P. E. 
Hartmann to Andersen’s libretto); and 
dancers, singers, and actors took part 
in Kjeld Abell’s Andersen or the Fairy 
Tale of His Life. It is to be hoped that 
Abell’s pageant, a thumping success 
which interweaves some of the Andersen 
tales with his biography, soothed those 
Danes who still grow indignant at the 
mention of Hollywood’s Jeanmaire- 
Danny Kaye film. To the foreigner or non-participant in the Danish cult of 
Andersen worship, the best thing about the pageant was the brilliant dancing of 
Margrethe Schanne and Fredbjérn Bjornsson. 

The only genuine opera to cause a stir perceptible outside the circles of the usual 
supporters of the Royal Opera was Don Giovanni, with the Finnish bass Kim Borg 
in the title role. Borg, who has completely captured the local public and critics, 
became a member of the company this season. Besides Don Giovanni his only 
other role was King Philip in Don Carlos, in which he seemed much more secure 
both vocally and dramatically. In a very candid interview with the press he 
explained his difficulties with Don Giovanni (a new role, too few rehearsals, singing 
in Danish, etc.) and showed that he sets a much higher standard for himself than 
is generally expected of him here. Insufficient rehearsal of Don Giovanni made for 
a tentativeness which seemed to affect everyone except Ruth Guldbaek (Sophie in 
Der Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden in 1954) who gave her best performances of 
the season as Zerlina. Ellen Margrethe Edlers (new this year) showed further 
promise as Donna Elvira, but Ejnar Kristjansson sang Don Ottavio with disregard 
for pitch, and Kate Mdller was badly miscast as Donna Anna. Later performances, 
in which Erich Kunz replaced Einar Norby as Leporello, were reported to be 
better. Kim Borg is known to English listeners only through his records (his 
work in the Deutsche Grammophon recording of the Verdi Requiem, and his 
Chelkalov and Rangoni in HMV’s Boris Godunov, have been especially praised by 
English critics). The management of the Royal Theatre is planning a production 
of Boris Godunov for next season with Borg in the title role. To judge by an excerpt 
which he sang in concert at the Radio House, Copenhagen has something to look 
forward to if the plan materializes. 

Guest stars at the Royal Opera are gocd for business, but since opera is per- 
formed here in Danish, their presence almost always causes polyglot performances. 
In this season’s performances of Aida, we had Aida (Lisa Liinko) singing in Italian, 
Radames (Karl Oluf Johansson) singing in Swedish, and everyone else singing in 
Danish. Other guest stars have been Edith Oldrup (Nedda and Butterfly), Tomiko 
Kazanawa (Butterfly) and Erich Kunz (Leporello). Hilde Giiden was expected to 
sing Gilda, but cancelled her contract, owing to illness. Wilma Lipp, scheduled 
to replace Miss Giiden, was also unable to appear. 

The Copenhagen audience is quite as conservative as most others. Contem- 
porary works are included in the repertory, however, and of the modern composers, 
Benjamin Britten seems to be the favourite. Both Albert Herring and Peter Grimes 
have been done successfully in past seasons at the Royal Theatre, and this year 
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The Rape of Lucretia had its Danish premiére. Though the singing was hardly 
distinguished, and comparisons with the English Opera Group's authoritative 
production here in 1949 were inevitable, the performances were well attended, 

The season’s repertory was as follows: Aida, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Carmen, 
Cosi fan tutte, Den Kongelige Gaest (The Roval Guest by Hakon Borresen), Don 
Carlos, Don Giovanni, Drot og Marsk (King and Marshall by Peter Heise), Joan of 
Arc at the Stake, Liden Kirsten, Lohengrin, Madama Butterfly, Pagliacci, The Rape 
of Lucretia, Rigoletto and Tosca. The season ended with the Royal Danish Music 
and Ballet Festival (May 18-31) during which Don Giovanni, Drot og Marsk, The 
Rape of Lucretia and Joan of Arc at the Stake were repeated. 

William Livingstone 

. 

Eire 

For their spring season, which coincided with the festival An Tostal, the Dublin 
Grand Opera Society in association with Radio Eireann presented a four-week 
season of Italian opera. It opened with Ballo in Maschera. Caterina Mancini, a 
fine dramatic artist, sang Amelia, and Antonio Galie, a young tenor who possesses 
a voice of sensuous beauty, made an ideal Riccardo. Paolo Silveri’s thrilling 
Renato was unfortunately marred by an occasional vibrato. Maria Luisa 
Georgetti, Marco Stefanoni and Tito Dolciotti were excellent as Oscar, Tom and 
Sam, and Giannella Borelli was an adequate Ulrica. Choral singing by the Society's 
amateur chorus was very good and the Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra (which 
played well throughout the season) was conducted by Giuseppe Morelli. The com- 
petent preduction was by Elisabetta Woehr (who produced all the operas); the 
sets and costumes came from Italy. 

Bellini’s Norma, not produced in Dublin for many years, aroused great interest 
Caterina Mancini coped well with the title role. Technically her performance was 
marred only by stridency in the upper register when singing forte, and crudeness at 
times on entries. She was musically convincing throughout and her last act wasa 
dramatic triumph. Ebe Stignani was the Adalgisa; her effortless style and richness 
of tone made the performance memorable. Primo Zambruno sang Pollione, and 
Marco Stefanoni was a commanding Oroveso. Alberto Erede conducted with 
impeccable judgment and taste. 

The outstanding performance of the season was Rigoletto with Paolo Silveri, 
whose wonderfully dramatic and deeply felt portrayal of the title role is well known 
to London audiences. Gianna d’Angelo, a very young soprano and a pupil of 
Toti Dal Monte’s, was an admirable Gilda. Her technique was flawless and her 
beautiful voice, though a bit small and dramatically immature, was always per- 
fectly in character. The other roles were filled by Gianni Raimondi (the Duke), 
Stefanoni (Sparafucile), Borelli (Maddalena) and Dolciotti (Monterone). Erede 
conducted 

D’Angelo scored another success in the title role of Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
her brilliant rendering of the cadenza in the mad scene earned a well deserved 
ovation. She was ably supported by Alvino Misciano (Edgardo), Antonio Manca- 
Serra (Enrico), Dolciotti (Raimondo), Cavanagh (Arturo). The conductor was 
Morelli. 

Maria Caniglia was engaged to sing Tosca, but after her first performance was 
recalled urgently to Rome owing to the illness of her father. She was replaced by 
Maria Curtis, singing with Giovanni Milo (alternating with Galie) and Antonio 
Manca-Serra. The conductor, Francesco Mander, gave an undramatic reading 
of the score. The Traviata was similar to that heard at the Stoll Theatre in London 
in 1953, with Virginia Zeani a fine Violetta. Raimondi alternated with Misciano 
as Alfredo, and Manca-Serra was the Germont. Lt.-Col. J. M. Doyle conducted. 


France 


Paris. The most noteworthy event in the season at the Opéra was undoubtedly 
the two complete Ring cycles given during May, the first ones in over forty years, 
and the first in Paris since 1929, when a Wagnerian season was offered at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées. The complete and uncut versions offered this year, 
which boasted an all-German cast and a German conductor, attracted the public 
in large numbers. The performances started at six and provided an hour-long 
interval during which the Aabitués gathered for supper at a neighbouring restaurant. 
All this reminded one strongly of Bayreuth, where one of the oldest and most earnest 
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groups of Wagnerian pilgrims has always been provided by France. 

The hero of these eight evenings was the conductor, Hans Knappertsbusch, 
whose handling of the Opéra orchestra was nothing short of miraculous. An 
atmosphere of tremendous enthusiasm prevailed among the players, and the per- 
formances were remarkable throughout both for their accuracy and their expressive- 
ness. With his usual simple but extremely efficient technique, Knappertsbusch 
obtained the most delicate shadings as well as overpowering climaxes, and contrary 
to the practice of the Opéra, the orchestra never drowned the voices, so that the 
text was nearly always clearly audible. 

The sets were the same as those used forty years ago, and little ‘modernization’ 
was apparent despite the statements released to the press. In Rheingold, the pro- 
jection of Walhalla on the backdrop looked incongruously like a mosque rather 
than a castle. The Nibelungen treasure seemed to have been borrowed from a 
street hawker, and the curtain used for the scene between the Wanderer and 
Siegfried in Siegfried, if an economical solution to the problem of the scene-change, 
was a most undramatic one. Neither Erda in her two scenes, nor Alberich in Act Il 
of Gétterdimmerung, were provided with the usual lifts, and the whole visual 
production seemed to have been conceived in the light of economic rather than 
artistic considerations. The production by Karl Schmid-Bloss, even though the 
small number of stage rehearsals and the inadequacy of the lighting and some of 
the sets greatly hampered his task, failed even to make the best of the opportunities 
provided. Most of the innovations were unfortunate. In Die Walkiire, the death 
of Siegmund was unimpressive, as was the magic fire at the end. The Walkiirenritt 
and the slaying of the dragon in Siegfried were ludicrous. Gétterdémmerung as a 
whole suffered most in this production: a few gleaming red lights inadequately 
suggested the funeral pyre in the last act; the collapse of the Gibichung Hall, as 
weil as the fire of Walhalla, were so unimpressive that they created an unfortunate 
contrast with the huge climax in the score. 

Hans Hotter, as Wotan in the second cycle, far surpassed any other single per- 
formance, and the word genius does not seem excessive when applied to him, for 
his acting, his stage-presence, the intense expressiveness of his singing and the 
unlimited variety of shading he used deserve no lesser praise. His presence breathed 
magic into the whole performance: the other singers and the poor production were 
transfigured. 

Sigurd Bjoerling, in the same part in the first cycle, achieved no such effect: he 
is a reliable performer, but neither his acting nor his singing conveyed the impression 
of grandeur and majesty which is essential in this role. Paul Schéffler was, as usual, 
a most distinguished Gunther. 

Among the tenors, Ludwig Suthaus was a splendid Loge and a fine Siegmund, 
Bernd Aldenhoff an adequate Siegfried, in the first cycle; and Giinther Treptow 
provided a sensational performance as Siegmund in the second. He also substituted 
at the last moment for the indisposed Suthaus in the first Gétrerdémmerung. Hans 
Beirer, who appeared in the second Siegfried, is, surely, one of the best Siegfrieds of 
the day: he is young and good-looking, his acting is distinguished by an excellent 
stage-presence and tremendous vitality, and, last but not least, his is a superb vocal 
instrument. Paul Kuen’s Mime is familiar to those who have attended Bayreuth; 
in a more conventional production, his singing and his extraordinary acting were 
equally impressive, as were those of Gustav Neidlinger (Alberich). Erich 
Zimmermann and Alois Pernerstorfer, who sang these two same parts at the second 
cycle, proved more remarkable for their style and the strength of their characteriza- 
tion than for their singing. Josef Greindl was superb in all three bass parts, but 
Deszé Ernster equalled him as Hunding. 

All the Briinnhildes were sung by Martha Médl, who was unfortunately not at 
her best. It is sad to see this fine artist year after year overtax her vocal resources 
in such a way that she is no longer able to produce a beautiful sound. Tremendous 
artistry remains; both her acting and her diction and the expression she achieves 
are superb, but the high notes are often hopelessly strained. The best moment was, 
as usual, Act II of Gotterddémmerung, where M6dl’s dramatic qualities were fully 
put to use, but she showed signs of fatigue in the third act, and was unable to do 
justice to the Immolation. The great love-duet in Siegfried did not provide the 
listener with any enjoyment under such conditions: here, one expects a voice of 
great power and sensuous beauty, both of which were sorely lacking. Among the 
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Erlanger de Rosen 
Design for Act I of Henri Barraud’s *Numance’ at the Paris Opéra 


women, the best singing was provided by Leonie Rysanek, who is not only a fine 
singer, but a touching and believable Sieglinde. She seemed more at ease with 
Treptow than with Suthaus; the first acts of the second Walkiire were, in fact, 
an extraordinary feat both from the point of view of acting and singing. This whole 
performance was the high point of the two cycles, with the orchestra performing 
in a more inspired way than it has been heard to be in years, and Hotter surpassing 
himself. 

Ira Malaniuk proved to be a first-rate Fricka, as impressive to look at as she was 
to listen to, and a commendable Waltraute. The Rhinemaidens and the Valkyries, 
despite several changes of casting each time, did not contribute much to the general 
effect. The chorus sang in French, but made the superhuman effort of learning in 
German the shorter lines of the dialogue with Hagen. 

The most controversial event of the season was provided by Wieland Wagner’s 
Stuttgart production of Fidelio, which was brought to Paris complete, except for 
the Stuttgart orchestra. Several of his innovations outraged the Paris public, par- 
ticularly the speaker, who was booed at the premiére and had to be withdrawn. 
Like last year’s Bayreuth Tannhduser, the production heavily emphasized the 
dangers of the ‘Wieland Wagner style.” The German expressionistic trend which 
has been evident in his work from the start, is here combined with reminiscences 
from the last war: such as Pizarro’s resemblance to Hitler, and the concentration- 
camp pyjamas of the prisoners, which could hardly pass for coincidences. Otto 
von Rohr as Rocco assumed the appearance and the walk of Boris Karloff in the 
early Frankenstein films. To those acquainted with the libretto, the first curtain, 
which revealed Marcellina lying flat on her back in semi-darkness, instead of busily 
ironing clothes, brought a shock. The chorus’s pacing forward, one step every two 
bars during the first part of O welche Lust, and backward during the second half, 
then around in a circle during the ensuing quartet and quintet, brought to mind 
the worst features of the ‘choreography’ in Act II of last year’s Tannhduser. The 
absence of many details which make the libretto an intelligible whole robbed it of 
any dramatic meaning, and the two main questions which arise in connection with 
this production can be expressed as follows: Does the classical opera repertory need 
such a theatrical reform as was required for Wagner's works? Isn’t Wieland Wagner 
beginning to create a new type of operatic convention, which, in certain cases, is 
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Erlanger de Rosen 


The Ballroom scene in ‘Eugene Onegin’ at the Opéra-Comique 


even less desirable than the established one? 

Musically speaking, the performance was excellent; Gré Brouwenstijn looked 
very lovely despite a costume which resembled a skiing outfit, and sounded equally 
well. Gustav Neidlinger (Pizarro) and Otto von Rohr (Rocco) were in fine voice, 
and Ferdinand Leitner is one of those conductors who has for years conducted far 
better opera-performances than many star-conductors of greater renown. 

The only new work produced at the Opéra this year was Henri Barraud’s Numance. 
The composer’s aims in this opera were very high indeed, but whether he has 
attained his goal is another matter. The subject was borrowed from one of the 
gloomiest dramas ever written, Cervantes’s play about the siege and capture of the 
Spanish town of Numantia by the Roman armies under Scipio. The libretto was 
condensed into two acts and a prologue by Salvador de Madariaga; the climax of 
the story comes with the mass suicide of all the inhabitants of the town. The last 
survivor, who climbed up on the walls of the city in a moment of cowardice, so as 
to beg for mercy from the invaders, finally hurls himself to his death. Little 
dramatic suspense is achieved despite a fairly impressive scene in which a corpse is 
revived by the official sorcerer to foretell the city’s tragic end, and a very sketchy 
love-story wherein the young man is wounded to death in a desperate attempt to 
secure a piece of bread for his starving beloved. The whole affair reminds one 
more of oratorio than opera. If adequately produced, however, there might 
have been a few effective moments on the stage. Unfortunately, some of the most 
hideous sets and costumes ever to reach the stage of the Opéra were devised for this 
production, and the rather unimaginative stage-direction of Max de Rieux failed to 
bring the difficult work to life. The atmosphere of unrelieved gloom required 
great, rather than good, music to sustain the listener’s interest. There remains in 
the opera material for an excellent symphonic piece: the voices contribute little to 
the whole, for the vocal writing is unnecessarily monotonous and tedious. It is a 
pity to see a composer so sincere and so talented as Barraud waste his efforts on 
so thankless a task as this. 

A particularly unfortunate evening was provided by the Opéra-Comique’s new 
production of Eugene Onegin. This lovely work was a novelty for Parisian audi- 
ences. Geori Boué, who seems intent on performing 2very part in the repertory, 
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sounded shrill in the part of Tatiana. Roger Bourdin possessed neither the voice 
nor the style nor the appearance required for the title-role. Jean Giraudeau 
offered by far the best singing of the evening, but he is at his best in character- 
parts, and was unable to suggest the tender and passionate Lensky. As Prince 
Gremin, Xavier Depraz provided the best performance of the evening. George 
Wakhevich’s sets are a long way from his best effort in this field. The garden in 
the first act was successful, as was the mill in the duel scene, but the indoor sets, 
Tatiana’s room, her boudoir in the last scene and the two ball scenes, were far 
below his usual level. The greatest offender was the conductor, Jean Fournet, 
who often made the orchestra sound like a cheap band, and revealed little sym- 
pathy and understanding for Tchaikovsky's music. Such a vulgarized treatment of 
the score destroyed much of its endearing quality, that of tender lyricism. It 
scored a great success, however, with the public, although it was apparent at the 
premiére that some hesitated to express their approval; it is still fashionable, in 
Paris, to look down on Tchaikovsky's music, except for his ballets. Nevertheless, 
the general public’s satisfaction was spontaneous and unequivocal. 

Performances of modern operas have been extremely rare and scattered in Paris 
during the last years; as a result, the week-long visit of the Hamburg opera com- 
pany, which presented Wozzeck and an evening composed of Schoenberg's Erwartung 
and Dallapiccola’s Volo di Notte, aroused great interest and enthusiasm. The 
Rennert production of Wozzeck, with Elfriede Wasserthal, Toni Blankenheim, 
Kurt Marschner and Sigmund Roth, proved to be even more effective, imaginative 
and moving than that of the Vienna Opera which was brought to Paris three years 
ago. Leopold Ludwig conducted a most subtle, accurate and sensitive reading of 
the score, in a chamber-music rather than a grand opera manner. In Schoenberg’s 
Erwartung, Rennert’s stage-direction was particularly effective, but Helga Pilarczyk, 
fine and sensitive artist as she is, was unable to do justice to this tremendously 
difficult music, which requires a bigger voice and a more accomplished actress. 
In Volo di Notte, Rennert’s direction was again first-rate, but neither production, 
conducting, nor the singing, which were all excellent, succeeded in making the 
work seem like a true opera. Listeners were again reminded of the relatively 
narrow range of subjects open to opera composers: I do not believe that heroism 
such as is found in Saint-Exupéry’s book, which is revealed in the fight of man 
against the elements, provides enough human conflicts to fill a stage action. 

Other works heard during this short season included Tristan und Isolde (Werth, 
llosvay, Suthaus, Metternich, van Mill), Don Giovanni (Griimmer, Ericsdotter, 
Hoffmann, Pease, Geisler, Blankenheim, Gunther, van Mill). 

Henry-Louis de La Grange 

Enghien-les-Bains. A new lyric drama—in fact, pure opera with one great 
dancing role which, with effective miming, sustained the whole interest—by Henri 
Tomasi, has received fair favour from the Paris Press. Entitled L’Atlantide, it 
turned out to be a variation on the ancient legend of the female whose personality 
and courting behaviour are those of the snake or the spider, ending in her killing 
of the male. We have it in the Chinese White Snake Spirit, in the earliest form of 
the Yellow River myth, and in Pythos, whom Apollo rightly slew, transforming 
her into the Delphic utterances, which were almost if not quite so harmful. Incred- 
ibly, the representatives of the late Rider Haggard sued Pierre Benoit for infringing 
the copyright of She in his original story. Female nature being universal, and 
this view of it not being altogether peculiar, they lost their case. 

As Antinna, Queen of the survivors of Atlantis, Mme Ludmilla Tcherina mimed 
the difficult seductress with great variety and fascination, and made her believable. 
A little harder to accept was the ungainly girth given to a not ill-nourished tenor 
by the use of baggy Arab trousers, in whom we were supposed to see a handsome 
captain with a roving eye. The music appealed to me only in the death of the 
young slave, Tanit-Zerga, very finely sung by Renée Doria. Unfortunately the 
text caused the tenor to address her as ch2re petite chose. They were the only 
words I caught from the tenor the whole evening. If that’s not sabotage, I ask 
what is? Michael Hutton Squire 

Other performances at Enghien-les-Bains during June were Lucia di Lammermoor 
and Un Ballo in Maschera. The cast for the first work included Antonietta Pastori, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Piero Campolonghi and Ingio Riccd, that for the second, 
Maria Curtis, Adriana Lazzarini, Maria Luisa Gavioli, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
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Romano Roma; Antonio Narducci conducted both operas. 


Grenoble. The Stendahl celebrations in the town of his birth included perfor- 
mances of // Matrimonio Segreto, conducted by Argeo Quadri, and sung by Elda 
Ribetti, Angela Vercelli, Jolanda Gardino, Nicola Monti, Giovanni Fabbri and 
Melchiorre Luise. 

Vichy. The summer season at Vichy this year includes a Faust cycle (Mefistofele, 
La Damnation de Faust and Faust), the first performance in Vichy of Tomasi’s 
L’Atlantide, productions of // Barbiere di Siviglia, Manon, Orphée, Lohengrin and 
Boris, and a Kichard Strauss Gala. The artists engaged include: Martha Angelici, 
Regine Crepsin, Victoria de los Angeles, Jacqueline Lucazeau, Janine Micheau, 
Jeanne Rinella, Mado Robin, Janette Vivalda; Roger Barsac, Paul Cabanel, Fernand 
Debouver, Michel Dens, Charles Fronval, Nicolai Gedda, Julien Giovanetti, Jacques 
Jansen, Raoul Jobin, Libero de Luca, Raymond Malavasio, André Pactat, Mario 
Petri and Roger Ricco. 


Germany 

Berlin. The closing weeks of the season at the Stidtische Oper have been marked 
by the appearances of numerous guest artists in the repertory operas; these have 
included Fritz Ollendorf as Leporello, Bernd Aldenhoff as Otello, Walter Kreppel 
as the Dutchman, Hannelore Backrass as Abigaille (in Nabucco), Annelies Rothen- 
berger as Gilda and Musetta, Irmgard Meinig as Senta and Elisabeth, and Gerhard 
Misske as Iago. Carl Ebert has announced his plans for the 1955-56 season; 
these include eleven new productions: /domeneo, Figaro, Oberon, The Saint of Bleecker 
Street, Medée, Comte Ory, Volo di Notte, Lohengrin, Traviata, Prince Igor and Die 
Zaubergeige (Egk); the Menotti, Cherubini and Rossini works will be German 
premiéres. The company includes several new young singers: Irene Dalis from 
Oldenburg, Ingeborg Exner from Dortmund, John Alexander, Alfons Herwig from 
Wuppertal, Sandor Konya from Darmstadt, Peter Roth-Ehrang, and Martin 
Wilhelm from Wuppertal. Names dropped from the roster of singers are Elisabeth 
Hufnagel, Margarete Klose, Martha Musial, Josef Herrmann and Edwin Heyer. 

The season at the Staatsoper ended on June 14 with a performance of Cosi fan 
tutte, conducted by Hans Léwlein, with Sigrid Ekkehard, Ingeborg Wenglor, 
Gertraud Prenzlow, Julius Katona, Kurt Rehm and Heinrich Pflanzl. 

Komische Oper. The last new production of the season was Manon Lescaut 
with Melitta Muszely in the title role and Karl-Friedrich Hélzke as des Grieux. 
Meinhard von Zallinger was the conductor and Joachim Herz the producer. 

The plans for the 1955-56 season include new productions of La Traviata, Katya 
Kabanova, Il Campiello, Dr Johannes Faust (Reutter), and a revival of Figaro. 


Cologne. The first performance in Germany since 1933 of Janaéek’s The Cunning 
Little Vixen was given on June 26. Otto Ackermann conducted, Erich Bormann 
was the producer, and the sets were by Walter Gondolf. Earlier in the month the 
same three artists were responsible for a triple bill, which consisted of Gluck’s 
Don Juan, Strawinsky’s Petrushka and Schoenberg's Die gliickliche Hand. 


Diisseldorf. The last new production of the season was Werner Egk’s Die 
Zaubergeige with Hildegard Hillebrecht, Ingrid Paller, Kurt Gester, Anton Imkamp 
and Fritz Ollendorf in the leading parts. Arnold Quennet was the conductor and 
Giinther Roth the producer. Other important events during the second half of 
the season included the first Diisseldorf performance of Penelope with Hillebrecht 
in the title role, Gester as Achilles and Helmut Fehn as Odysseus; a new production 
of Der Barbier von Bagdad with Anna Tassopulos, Lizabeth Pritchett, Walter 
Jenckel and Ollendorf; and a revival of Mignon with Tassopulos in the title role 
and Valerie Bak as Philine. The 1955-56 season opens on September 10 with a 
performance of Ariadne auf Naxos. 

Frankfurt. The season ended on July 4 with a performance of Hoffmann, in a 
new production by Georg Hartmann, conducted by Wolfgang Rennert. Ernst 
Kozub sang the title role, Gisela Vivarelli, Colette Lorand and Anny Schlemm 
were the three loves of Hoffmann, and Willi Wolff and Otto von Rohr shared the 
roles of the villains. Guest artists during the closing weeks of the season included 
Aldenhoff as Tannhiuser and Florestan, Tilla Briem from Essen as Leonore, and 
Gottfried Fehr from Basle as Pizarro. 
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Hans Buschhausen 
A scene from Werner Egk’s ‘Columbus’, recently produced at Essen 


Hamburg. Even in the field of operatic entertainment, the Hamburg State 
Opera is not satisfied with the ordinary. Instead of presenting one of the well- 
known and well-loved Viennese operettas, Arthur Honegger’s only operetta, Les 
Aventures du Roi Pausole, was chosen, and scored an enormous success. Honegger’s 
work is not just an important contribution to the art of operetta; it can also provide 
brilliant entertainment if it is presented in such a way as it was in Hamburg. 

First performed in Paris in 1930, Le Roi Pausole musically is a witty and elegant 
mixture of elements of the outworn traditional operetta and elements of the more 
vital jazz, without any synthesis between the two. Honegger did not succeed in 
creating any new style of operetta (he probably did not attempt it), and he relies 
on the old effects even when he parodies them. That this flippant story about a 
king with 365 wives (and more in stock for leap-years) provided a delightful evening, 
goes to the credit of the team-work which is the unsurpassable strength of the 
Hamburg Opera. 

Walter Niebuhr completely rewrote the libretto, and provided an up-to-date- 
version in which Parisian jeux d’amour are mixed with German Federal politics. 
Niebuhr was so successful in this that one will almost certainly come across his 
version of Le Roi Pausole on other German stages in the near future. For the 
production, the Hamburg Opera obtained the services of Helmut K4autner, one of 
the leading German film producers and a specialist in the field of witty entertain- 
ment. In Alfred Siercke’s colourful surroundings he employed every possible 
means, and offered a big show: now operetta, now revue, sometimes political 
cabaret, but all in good taste, high spirited, and climaxed by very fine groupings. 
More than twenty-five singers were mentioned in the programme, among them 
leading soloists in very small parts. As Pausole, Theo Hermann (who will be 
remembered for his Baron Ochs in Edinburgh) was in his element. Wilhelm 
Briickner-Riiggeberg conducted. Wolfgang Nélter 

The new opera house will open its doors for the first time on October 14 with a 
performance of Die Zauberfléte; new productions will include Krenek’s Pallas 
Athene (premiére), Egk’s Irische Legende (first performance in Germany), and Aida. 
The season closed on June 30 with a performance of Cenerentola. The series of 
performances given in Paris are referred to elsewhere in this issue. 
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Hanover. The last new production of the season was La Bohéme, conducted by 
Ernst Richter and produced by Georg Philipp. The 1955-56 season is due to open 
on August 28. 

Karlsruhe. The last new production of the season was Madama Butterfly, which 
was the last work to be conducted by Otto Matzerath, the Generalmusikdirektor, 
before he leaves for his new appointment as chief conductor of the Cologne Radio, 

Leipzig. The season ended on June 26 with a performance of the new produc- 
tion of Carmen with Christa-Maria Ziese in the title role. Neli Karowa from 
Bulgaria made a guest appearance as Mimi, and then went on to sing elsewhere in 
Eastern Germany (Halle, Dresden and Berlin) as Butterfly, Mafenka and Nedda. 

The 1955-56 svason will begin on August 21 with a performance of Meistersinger, 
Plans for the season include new productions of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, 
La finta giardiniera, Il Trovatore, Boris Godunov, Les Contes d° Hoffmann, Salome, 
Die Hexe von Passau (Gerster), Lohengrin and Martha. e 

Mannheim. The last new productions of the season were Andrea Chenier with 
Heinz Sauerbaum in the title role, Hedwig Miiller-Biitow (Maddalena), Theo 
Lienhard (Gerard) and Kari Fischer as conductor; and a double bill comprising 
Orff’s Catulli Carmina and Carmina Burana, conducted by Herbert Albert. 

Munich. The last weeks of the season saw the production of Bartok’s Bluebeard’s 
Castle, in a double bill with Mihalovici’s Le Retour. Kurt Eichorn conducted the 
first piece, with Hertha TOpper and Keith Engen, and Heinrich Hollreiser 
the second, with Lillian Benningsen, Kurt Rehm, Franz Klarwein, Max Proebstl, 
Paul Kuen and Rudolf Wiinzer. Heinz Arnold produced both operas. 

Nuremberg. The first performance of Das Bad auf der Tenne, a Spieloper in 
ten scenes by Rolf Meyer, with music by Friedrich Schréder, was given on March 
26. The conductor was Max Loy, the producer Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender. The 
cast included Sonja Knittel, Kurt Wehofschitz and Jonny Born. Wimberger’s 
Schaubudengeschichte was another new production, with Kathryn Harvey, Jacob 
Engels and Jonny Born; Alfons Dressel conducted and Robert Hager produced. 

Stuttgart. Performances of La Traviata and Tosca, with Tebaldi, Tagliavini and 
Taddei, conducted by Angelo Questa, were a feature of the latter part of the 
season. A new production of Hermann Reutter’s Dr Johannes Faust with Maria 
Kinas, Fredericke Sailer, Paula Bauer, Gustav Neidlinger, Stefan Schwer, and 
Wilhelm Schirp, was heard during June. Ferdinand Leitner was the conductor. 

Weimar. The season at the Nationaltheater ended with a new production of 
Schwanda, conducted by Hanns Reinartz and produced by Ernst Krans. The 
1955-56 season will open with a new production of Die Walkiire, and will include 
the world premiére of Alan Bush’s The Men of Blackmoor, and productions of 
La Forza del Destino, Tiefland, Don Giovanni, La Bohéme and Tosca. 

Wiesbaden. The season ended on July 3 with a new production of Figaro con- 
ducted by Ludwig Kaufmann and produced by Walter Pohl. The 1955-56 season 
begins on September 3 with a new production of Macbeth. 


Italy 

Cagliari. The season which opened, as reported in the June opERA, with Fidelio, 
continued with performances of Cenerentola (Claudia Carbi, Angela Vercelli, 
Nicola Monti, Marcello Cortis, Rolando Panerai, conductor Angelo Questa), 
Madama Butterfly (Magda Olivero, Agostino Lazzari, Lino Puglisi, conductor 
Pedrotti), and a triple bill, which consisted of San Francesco d’ Assisi, by Gian 
Francesco Malipiero, Una Favola di Andersen, by Antonio Veretti, and Busoni’s 
Arlecchino; the conductor was Questa, and the singers included Dora Gatta, Glauco 
Scarlin, Rolando Panerai, Carlo Badioli and Michele Casato. 

Palermo. The season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini included the world premiére 
of Nino Rota’s opera // Cappello di Paglia di Firenze; the libretto is based on the 
French ‘vaudeville’ of 1851 by the brothers Labiche—La Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie. 
The opera, which had a great success with the Sicilian public, was conducted by 
Jonel Perlea and produced by Corrado Pavolini. The singers included Ornella 
Rovero, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Nicola Filacuridi and Alfredo Mariotti. Other 
works given, and not previously reported in opERA, included / Puritani with Virginia 
Zeani, Luciano Panzieri, Carlo Tagliabue and Andrea Mongelli, conductor Serafin; 
and Jeanne au Bacher, in the Rossellini-Bergman production with Emma Tegani, 
Ebe Ticozzi and Alessandro Ziliani among the singers. 
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Act Il of ‘La Traviata’ at La Scala 


Rome. The season at the Terme di Caracalla opened on June 30 with a produc- 
tion of Donizetti's Poliuto with Maria Caniglia, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Anselmo 
Colzani and Plinio Clabassi in the leading parts; Franco Capuana was the conductor 
and Carlo Piccinato the producer. The season, which will continue until the end 
of August, includes performances of Norma, Loreley, Aida, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, Mefistofele and Lucia di Lammermoor. Artists engaged include Fedora 
Barbieri, Maria Benedetti, Anita Cerquetti, Maria Coleva, Anna de Cavalieri, 
Bruna Fabbrini, Caterina Mancini, Orietta Moscucci, Maria Pedrini, Clara Petrella, 
Amalia Pini, Elena Rizzieri, Lucille Udovick, Virginia Zeani; Antonio Cassinelli, 
Plinio Clabassi, Alfredo Colella, Franco Corelli, Raffaele de Falchi, Vito de Taranto, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Mario Filippeschi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Arturo La Porta, 
Enzo Mascherini, Andrea Mongelli, Giulio Neri, Mario Ortica, Gianni Poggi, 
Aldo Protti, Bruno Sbalchiero, Roberto Turrini, and Giuseppe Vertecchi. The 
conductors are Vincenzo Bellezza, Oliviero de Fabritiis, Franco Ghione, Giuseppe 
Morelli, Angelo Questa and Gabriele Santini. 

Trieste. The open-air season at the Castello di San Giusto opened on July 7 
with a performance of Carmen with Pia Tassinari in the title role, Roberto Turrini 
as José, Marcella de Osma as Micaéla, and Giangiacomo Guelfi as Escamillo; 
Mario Parenti was the conductor. Other works to be heard during the summer 
include La Traviata (Leyla Gencer, Giacinto Prandelli, Enzo Mascherini, com 
ductor Pino Trost) and Turandot (Carla Martinis, Renata Scotto, Attilio Planise, 
Paolo Pedani and Antonio Massaria, conductor Antonio Narducci). 


Portugal 

Lisbon. A well selected season of Italian opera at the Sao Carlos included 
Aida, Carmen and Tosca among the ‘populars,’ balanced by Cenerentola, Mos, 
La Fanciulla del West, Simon Boccanegra, Trittico and I Cavalieri d’Ekebi.  Prin- 
cipal artists included Miriam Pirazzini, Caterina Mancini, Maria Caniglia, Antoni 
etta Stella, Giulietta Simionato, Clara Petrella, Magda Olivero, Marcella Pobbe, 
Gianna d’Angelo, Elda Ribetti, Giulio Neri, Tito Gobbi, Mario Ortica, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Mario Filippeschi, Mirto Picchi, Anselmo Colzani, Alvino Misciano, 
Sesto Bruscantini, Italo Tajo, Franco Corelli and Francesco Albanese. The 
management’s policy of introducing singers of a high category not only for the 
major but also for all but the very minor roles, bore fruit in performances ef close 
co-operation and spontaneity. 
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One of the most unusual and satisfying experiences of the season was Zandonai’s 
I Cavalieri d’Ekebi. Toscanini, who was considerably attracted by the opera, 
was responsible for its premiére at the Scala in 1925; in Lisbon, the conductor was 
Oliviero de Fabritiis, who colourfully displayed the variegated patterns of the 
orchestral score, wherein lies so much of the beauty of the work. Zandonai, a 
composer of marked originality, was born in 1883; as an Austrian subject in the 
First World War, he was convicted of high treason for composing a requiem mass 
for Umberto I, but subsequently received high Italian honours. A specialized 
interest in the music of Grieg caused him to study Nordic legend and compose 
this opera, but the plot is well nigh incomprehensible, and in the intervals, many of 
the audience had the puzzled look of the tube-train traveller baffled by the crossword. 
There is very little aria-form music, except for the constantly repeated theme song, 
which could be freely translated as ‘We are the boys from Ekebu’; this might well 
have sprung from a Hollywood epic, and could be boomed by the handsome 
baritone as his train hurtled across the prairies. There is some clever scoring 
where the Cavaliers, awaiting the midnight arrival of Mephistopheles, and far into 
their cups of Christmas Eve punch, drone a sentimental chorus to a solo violin. 
Performers included Gianna Pederzini, a fine dramatic actress, if somewhat over- 
declamatory in style; Mirto Picchi, one of the most musical of present-day tenors, 
who seldom descends to the level of mere vocalism, and Marcella Pobbe and 
Anselmo Colzani, who both contributed well executed studies of their respective 
parts. The staging was most effective, particularly the final scene with the dying 
Commendatore spot-lighted centre stage, clanking furnaces throwing a red glow 
side-stage, and sullen cycloramic clouds in the background. It is interesting to 
note that while such operatic curiosities as Rossini’s Mosé had a cold reception 
from the public, this work satisfied the audience; it should most definitely be heard 
by all lovers of late romantic opera. 

It was courageous to stage Puccini's 7rittico, involving as it does an evening of 
almost Wagnerian proportions; four hours (including intervals) of Puccini is a 
trifle much for most digestions. // Tabarro was most convincingly presented with 
a built-up background of houses, flickering with window lights, and the ever-stately 
Notre Dame; clever lighting was used to give the illusion of movement of a barge 
tied at the river quay. Clara Petrella gave one of the best performances of the 
season as Giorgetta, with down to earth acting and fine dramatic singing; she was 


‘Il Tabarro’ at Lisbon 


Luiz Mendes 























well supported by Angc:o Lo Forese as Luigi and Tito Gobbi as Michele. 

Suor Angelica, Magda Olivero conveyed the musically inspired ‘Senza Mana 
episode with such intensity that one almost forgot the sickly over-laid sentimentali 
of this work. Gianni Schicchi was notable for some good clowning by Tito Gob) 
and some spirited orchestral direction by de Fabritiis who, throughout a seas 
shared mainly with Antonino Votto, seemed consistently to get closer to the cor 
of the music than did the latter. Richard Crowthe 


. 

Spain 

Bilbao. The annual operatic festival will begin this year on August 20 with; 
performance of Manon with Rosanna Carteri, Giuseppe Campora, Manuel Ausens 
Raphael Arié, and Arturo La Porta, conductor Mario Parenti; this will be followe 
by Norma, with Maria Pedrini, Giulietta Simionato, Giuseppe Vertecchi an 
Giulio Neri, conductor Parenti, Cavalleria Rusticana with Simionato, Vertecch 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, L’Elisir d’ Amore, with Carteri, Campora, Ausensi, La Porta 
conductor Quardi, Orello, with Antonietta Stella, Mario del Monaco, Giusepx 
Valdengo, conductor Parenti, Nabucco, with Pedrini, Lazzarini, Vertecchi, Valdeng 
Arié, conductor Quadri, Aida, with Stella, Simionato, del Monaco, Guelfi, Ner 
and La Ferza del Destino with Stzlla, Lazzarini, del Monaco, Valdengo, Neri an 
La Porta, conductsr Quadri. 


Switzerland 


Lausanne. On June 10, at the 56th Congress of the Association of Swiss Mus 
cians, Orphée, a new opera by Hans Haug, was staged at the Théatre de Beaulie 
conducted and produced by the composer. Haug, born in Basle in 1900, is we 
known in Switzerland as composer, conductor, choirmaster and teacher. Hi 
works, which are numerous—including already six operas and other stage works- 
have been performed in Switzerland, France, Italy and Monte Carlo. Orphée, ‘x 
opera-ballet in four acts, a prologue, an epilogue and seven interludes,” had alread 
been heard in September 1954 on the French radio; the Lausanne performance 
was its first stage presentation. 

In treating once again the mythological subject of Orpheus, the composer ha 
revitalized, at any rate in part, the manner of presentation, which is here a fusion 
of opera, ballet and cantata. The action, sung and danced on the stage, is com 
mented on by choirs in the orchestra-pit. The libretto is taken from La Favolaé 
Orfeo, by Angelo Poliziano, poet to Lorenzo the Magnificent, written in Florenc 
in 1471; it has been translated into French by the Genevan poet, Daniel Anet 
Extracts from Ovid’s Metamorphoses comment on the action, and are sung in Latin 
by the unseen choir. This linguistic duality is underlined by the use of two 
orchestras differently constituted: violas in three parts, cellos in two, double-bas 
three flutes, oboe d’amore, cor anglais, bassoons and brass for the opera proper 
and pianos, harp, timpani, celesta, clarinets and percussion for the choirs. Thes 
choirs again are subdivided: one part sings the narrative passages which are inter 
preted by the dancers on the stage, another sings the commentaries in cantati 
form, while yet a third vocalizes together with the orchestra. Sometimes the two 
orchestras and the choirs unite: in the scene in the Underworld, for the descent 0! 
Orpheus (a baritone) to the throne of the Stygian divinities (set in the ancient fom 
of a passacaglia), and for the bacchanale which follows on the death of Orpheus, 
torn to pieces by the Maenads. There is only one violin in the orchestra, which 
symbolizes Eurydice—she neither sings nor speaks, but dances. The décors ar 
not naturalistic and give only vague indications, leaving free the spectator’ 
imagination. 

Orphée opens with a prologue and a long pastoral, a conversation between three 
shepherds (tenor, baritone and soprano) in recitative and arias. The action only 
really begins in the second act (Avec Jes nvymphes). In Act IIL (Nécromantique), 
Orpheus descends in classical style to the Underworld, but he seldom sings, cot 
tenting himself with playing the theme of the passacaglia on his lyre. To Pluto 
and Proserpine he addresses a long entreaty (commented on by a text of Ovid) 
and then we have the leaving of the Underworld with Eurydice and the fatal gestur 
which provokes his despair. A new pastoral shows us Orpheus charming the 
forests and wild beasts. In Act IV the Maenads tear him to pieces. Then another 
Latin interlude, and a tranquil postlude, with Orpheus and Eurydice walking sid 
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by side in the Elysian fields. This poetic action has but one fault, and that a grave 
one: it is not theatrical enough. The production did nothing to disguise this. 

As for the music, it did not lack interest, and certain passages had spirit and 
grandeur. Haug’s style is eclectic and resolutely tonal (the composer has put into 
practice, in a most interesting fashion, certain cherished theories of ‘non-tempered’ 
harmony), but in the whole there seems to be more cleverness than feeling. Elements 
from oratorio and cantata tended to smother the opera. 

Musically, the performance was well groomed, with Pierre Mollet (Orpheus), 
Paul Sandoz (Pluto), Hans Jonelli (Aristaeus), Juliette Bise (Propserpine), Lucienne 
Devallier, Baias Retchitzly, René Gachet, the dancer Eva Inge van Dijk (Eurydice) 
and the Choeur de Lausanne and Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. The choreo- 
graphy, of a very simple kind, was by Jaqueline Farelly. 

Marcel Sénéchaud 


The Ziirich Stadttheater is a most enviable institution: a house not too big for 
Capriccio or Leo Fall's Mme Pompadour, not too cramped for Wagner if need be. 
Small wonder it is generally heavily booked; and for the performances of the 
Juni-Festwochen, with Japanese and American ballet companies besides operas, 
I felt myself very lucky to catch so much pleasure on the wing, in the shape of the 
last two presentations of the opera: Busoni’s Dr Faustus and Strauss’s posthumous 
Capriccio, in which the local diva, Lisa della Casa, sang and looked so ravishingly 
that the staid festival audience could not refrain from a burst of applause at the 
end of the sonnet sequence in her last solo scene. Ackermann, deputising for 
Elmendorff, won beautiful light clear playing from the orchestra, above which 
every single word of this long conversazione was audible. Max Lichtegg was not 
in very good form nor a youthful sounding Flamand, but Willy Ferenz cut a memor- 
able figure as Olivier the Poet. Willy Heyer’s height told well in the part of Laroche 
and Mathias Schmidt, the Count, showed himself to be a considerable singing actor. 

In Dr Faustus this same singer assumed the title role, I thought, with a certain 
diffidence, though he remained a focus for the imagination and did nothing to ‘put 
one off’ identifying him with Busoni’s fascinating conception of the man (which 
owes a lot to Marlowe, all in all). Helmut Melchert, from Hamburg, was a most 
frightening Mephistopheles, and had not only Busoni’s music to help him in that 
but also stage lighting and a general sense of the stage’s own form of magic (not 
mere conjuring tricks) of the kind which one finds in opera houses where the lan- 
guage of the country is German but not generally elsewhere. Hans Zimmermann 
takes credit for the production and Max R6thlisberger for the stage pictures which 
emerged from a lurid and haunted darkness. Victor Reinshagen conducted. 
The prologue, the scene at the court of the Duke of Parma (Michael Rhodes from 
Berlin as guest), the Wittenberg tavern and the final death scene, with Mephisto as 
a night watchman, are surely in their intellectual yet luminous way among the most 
striking operatic scenes of this century. I came, I confess, ill-prepared and tired 
to this music (by chance, off a train) and would hesitate to judge the performance 
fully therefore. But I have not been more closely held by the unfamiliar in an 
opera house since I first saw Mathis der Mahler—in this very same theatre, where 
it had its premiére. P. H-W. 


Obituary 


_ Luciette Korsoff. The death occurred in Brussels on February 8, 1955, of this 
famous Russian singer. She was the daughter of the Russian baritone, Korsoff, 
and was born in 1876. For eight years she sang at the Opéra-Comique, where 
she was heard as Lakmé, Manon, Mireille, etc., and in 1910 took part in Albert 
Carré’s revival of The Magic Flute with Edmond Clément, Lucien Fugere, and 
Marguerite Carré. She was for a number of years a member of the company at 
La Monnaie in Brussels, sang in America, St Petersburg and elsewhere. She was 
the teacher and discoverer of Gina Cigna, and in later years of Denise Fransic- 
Sirou and many other Belgian singers. 
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G6éta Ljunberg. The death of this famous soprano occurred at Lidingé, Sweden, 
on July 2. Gota Ljunberg was born at Sundsvall in October 1893. She studied 
at the Stockholm opera school under Gillis Bratt, and later under Madame Cahier, 
Her début took place at the Royai Opera House, Stockholm, as Elsa in 191% 
Her Covent Garden début took place in 1924, when she was heard as Sieglinde, 
Gutrune and Salome. She returned to Covent Garden in 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
In the latter year she created the title role in Goossens’s Judith. Ljunberg’s other 
Covent Garden parts were Eva, Elisabeth, Kundry and Tosca. She sang at the 
Metropolitan from 1932 until 1935, and was also heard at the Berlin State Open 
and ¢ ther German theatres. 


Opera Diary 


Carl Rosa Opera, Sadler's Wells. Tannhduser (June 13) 

With all due respect to Mrs Phillips, whose company has done such 
valiant work for opera in this country, it was a bad and sad mistake to add 
Tannhduser to the Carl Rosa’s repertory without possessing adequate singer 
for it, and a badder and sadder one to choose this work to open their season 
in London. 

It is often said that a country gets the government it deserves—I am 
tempted to think, too, that operagoers get the kind of opera they deserve, 
for the faithful supporters of the Rosa are up in arms if the company is 
criticized, and I have the uncomfortable feeling that the company’s musical 
and artistic directors are pretty pleased with what they are doing. 

Frank Sale in the name part was entirely inadequate, and sang for the 
most part with such strangulated tones as to make it an embarrassment to 
listen to him. Una Hale's Elisabeth was touchingly sung, and she offered a 
sympathetic portrayal of the part, hers was the only performance of the 
evening that came within hailing distance of the composer's intentions 
Krystyna Granowska has not the right kind of voice for Venus—a warm 
mezzo is surely what is wanted. Arthur Copley sang with a firm tone a 
Wolfram, but with little vocal finesse, and Stanislav Pieczora was an in- 
pressive if un-Wagnerian Landgraf. Some of the smaller roles were ver 
badly done. The ballet was dated, and the production styleless. 

Hamish Wilson’s scenery, however, especially the Hall of Song, was 
convincing and serviceable. Of the orchestral playing and conducting of 
Arthur Hammond it is difficult to write with restraint. Tempi were withoul 
rhyme or reason, the ensemble, especially in the Hall of Song was nor 
existent. No this will not do. H.D.R. 
Carl Rosa Opera, Sadler's Wells. Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliact 

(June 17) 

Here the Carl Rosa were on more familiar ground, and gave uninhibited 
and full-blooded performances of these two old warhorses. 

In Cavalleria Ruth Packer's finely sung and intensely felt Santuzza dis 
played all the skill for which this singer has long been famous; William 
Aitken was a somewhat light-weight Turiddu, but he sang well. Davie 
Allen’s Alfio was rather a caricature of the role—he has a good voice, bu 
used it in a somewhat undisciplined manner. Patricia Grimshaw was # 
attractive Lola. 

In Pagliacci, John Myrddin was a moving Canio, whose voice, excellet! 
in the dramatic outbursts, had not the beauty for the quieter passage. 
Joseph Satariano, a sterling artist, sang and acted one of the most exciting 
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Act Il of ‘Tannhduser’ in the Carl Rosa production 


Tonios in my experience. John Heddle Nash was a prepossessing Silvio, 
but Arthur Thelwell’s Beppe was inadequate. It was an error of direction 
to cast a mezzo-soprano as Nedda; Odette Ansell, the company’s Rosina, 
had to cut out the high notes, and it was cruel to subject the voice to such a 
strain in the second act. 

Maurits Sillem conducted both operas; the Cavalleria was inclined to be 
noisy, and in both works there were some choppy moments, but on the 
whole, these were enjoyable performances. H.D.R. 
Carl Rosa Opera, Sadler's Wells. Don Giovanni (June 20) 

In many ways this was an interesting performance. Arthur Hammond, 
responsible for the musical text, translation (in part), production and con- 
ducting, had evidently pondered over the score. Whatever one might 
have thought of the execution, this was not just another Don Giovanni, but 
a challenging one which kept the listener questioning some unwonted tempo 
(or change of tempo), startled by a curious realization of a grace-note or 
ornament, surprised to hear, before *Mi tradi,’ the dialogue between Masetto 
(who had just rescued another of Don Giovanni's victims—thus confirming 
the Don’s later account of his being disturbed while he was winning the 
girl who took him for Leporello), Zerlina and Elvira—the dialogue published 
by Einstein in Music and Letters, October 1938. In general, Mr Hammond 
seemed to be in reaction against the over-precise (and to many ears in- 
expressive) handling of Mozart’s music currently in fashion. Ruth Packer, 
as Donna Anna, sang the opening of ‘Or sai chi l’onore’ with descending 
grace-notes instead of repeated notes at the ends of the phrases—as Lilli 
Lehmann did. She handled the cabaletta of ‘Non mi dir’ with freedom, and 
telling effect. The trio of masquers ended their opening phrases with a 
grace-note, not a repeated note, and this was most convincing. The little 
slide up to third note of ‘Vedrai carino’ was treated as a dotted, not an un- 
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dotted, slide (see Grove, VI, p. 395, for an explanation of this), and since, as 
Quantz demanded, it was handled ‘caressingly,’ the effect was entirely pleas. 
ing, if novel. (Is there perhaps a little dot in the Paris autograph which no 
one has yet transcribed?) 

The production was a good clean straightforward one, keeping the 
narrative and characterization clear. It was pleasant for a change to see 
the trick of timing action to music scrupulously—sometimes  over- 
scrupulously perhaps—avoided. (I have always wanted to hear in the theatre 
the swords of Don Giovanni and the Commendatore clash on the rising 
octaves as they do so effectively in the Glyndebourne recording.) John Heddk 
Nash (a son of the tenor) sang Don Giovanni in a pleasant forthright way, 
sometimes appearing to be just a little pleased with himself. Krystyna 
Granowska managed Elvira quite nicely. Ruth Packer manoeuvred through 
Anna’s music with a few successes but a good deal of unpleasantly strangled 
tone. Estelle Valery was quite an attractive little Zerlina. Stanislay 
Pieczora’s Leporello was heavy and humourless. The orchestra played 
badly, and Mr Hammond's execution did not match his intention. 

A.P. 
Covent Garden. Carmen (June 21) 

Few experiences in the opera house are more genuinely exciting than the 
discovery of a really good Carmen. Because so many Carmens assume 
that the role can be treated in terms of decorative appearance and synthetic 
Hollywood sex, the impact of a singing-actress who gets beneath these tire: 
some externals is tremendous. 

Marianna Radev, the Jugoslavy mezzo-soprano from Zagreb, proved to 
be such a singing-actress. She realised that the way Carmen feels and makes 
men feel is more significant than the way she looks. I have not seen a 
Carmen less worthy of a magazine cover since Bruna Castagna—who, like 
Miss Radev, was quite wonderful in her comprehension of the role. I do 
not mean to imply that Miss Radev looked ugly or plain, but merely thal 
she did not look glamorous. And if there is one quality Carmen should 
not have, it is 1955 glamour. 

The strength of her impersonation lay in her ability to make Carmen 3 
real person rather than a conventional symbol. In every move, in ever) 
decision she seemed to be swept along by inner urgency and complete spor | 
taneity. She was not sexy; she was charged with everything that makes 2 
woman a woman. Males found her impossible to resist because she was by 
nature so full and complete a female. She did not need to wriggle her hips 
or caress herself with her scarf in order to attract their attention. The 
notion of employing such theatrical artifices would never have entered her 
mind. And when death finally confronted her she faced it unflinchingly— 
though not without terror—because it was unavoidable. This was on 
Carmen performance in which Fate truly brought on the dénouement, and 
it produced the effect of grand tragedy. 

Miss Radev sang the music marvellously. It was a tour de force, for she 
had learned phonetically the English version of a role she had previous)) 
sung in four other languages (French, Italian, German and Serbo-Croat). 
Her diction was phenomenally clear and English-sounding, and it was 
evident that she understood the sense of every word and phrase. Vocally 
and musically she was nothing short of triumphant. She has a real Carmen 
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voice—big enough to count in dramatic passages; long enough to encom- 
pass effectively all the notes (except the top ones sopranos and show-off 
mezzos sometimes interpolate); wholly malleable, and illuminated by a most 
sensitive feeling for musical and verbal colouring. Her phrasing was long- 
lined and well supported by ample breath, and she revealed both the onward 
drive of the music and its smallest niceties. 

James Johnston—in admirable voice this summer—was a manly José, 
whose sullenly strong acting and fine musicianship gave Miss Radev a really 
adequate foil. Marko Rothmiiller’s Escamillo, raw though it was in tone 
colour, also had the vivid forthrightness to hold up his side of the triangle. 
And Elsie Morison’s Micaéla also belonged in the same picture, for she 
made the peasant girl someone worth noticing—without sacrificing delicacy 
and poignancy in her warm delivery of the music. 

John Hollingsworth, formerly one of the conductors of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, conducted his first opera at Covent Garden. It was possible to 
honour his attempts to keep the music from sounding empty and mechanical, 
but it was not possible to grant that he was very successful in his choice of 
tempos and his co-ordination of all the forces. It was another of those 
performances we get at Covent Garden from time to time, in which the 
people on the stage seem to understand the music much better than the 
conductor does. CS. 
Covent Garden. Tosca (June 28) 

Although this Tosca, marking the début of Renata Tebaldi during the 
regular course of a Coveni Garden season, was one of the most important 
events of the year, there is not a great deal new to be said about it. Tebaldi’s 
Tosca, Tagliavini’s Cavaradossi, Gobbi’s Scarpia—all are well known, though 
this was in fact the first time that the trio had appeared in the same per- 
formance. Expectations were keyed so high that to confess to some dis- 
appointment hardly matters. The important thing is that this Tosca was as 
good, on the whole, as it can be today. 

One would like to hear Tebaldi in a gentler role which would give more 
scope for the beauty of her voice, rather than just its generousness and power, 
to be displayed. What she sang softly was generally ravishing, but sometimes 
the voice was just big and commanding without being really beautiful. Hand 
on heart, one could not claim that she gave a very interesting or dramatically 
thrilling performance. Her plastique was adequate to support, though not to 
enhance, the expressiveness of her singing. There was a curious blankness 
about her facial expressions and demeanour in Act I. In Act II she warmed 
up to the Tosca tricks, but made curiously little of the moments after the 
murder: ‘E avanti a lui tremava tutta Roma!” was almost thrown away. Such 
criticism is made on the grounds of falling short of one’s ideal Tosca, one 
who combines the dramatic power attributed to Jeritza, the vocal dignity 
of an Eames, the intensity of declamation of a Callas. Tebaldi’s Tosca is 
too fine to be judged on any other level. 

The whole performance was wonderfully free from any touch of vocal 
vulgarity. Tagliavini’s tones are seldom thrilling, but he gave a vigorous and 
intelligent account of Cavaradossi. Gobbi’s Scarpia was immensely imposing; 
if the Te Deum was not quite the overwhelming thing it can be, this was due 
partly to an ill-adjusted balance of the various forces of orchestra, choir, 
Organ and bells. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli supported each singer 
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along his chosen path with well-nourished tone and he made much of the 
big orchestral climaxes. Christopher West’s production was a muddle of 
the conventional and the unfortunate. The sacristan fidgeted about and 
actually crossed in front of the tenor during ‘Recondita armonia.” A priest 
started to sway in time to the Te Deum. Three junior Toscas suddenly put 
in an appearance! The execution was managed with a striking shadow effect 
which might serve well in a modern German production of something else, 
but was hopelessly out of context in this particular performance and merely 
distracted attention from the principals. When Tosca gave Spoletta a tiny 
push and then gingerly mounted the rampart—to disappear behind the wall, 
not jump—there was an alarming suggestion of revue; but, Tebafdi’s B flat 
soon corrected that impression! AF, 
Covent Garden. Salome (July 5) 

The first Salome went on strike, protesting that ‘I won‘t do it, I'm a decent 
woman. The Kaiser declared that he was ‘sorry Strauss composed this 
Salome. 1 really like the fellow, but this will do him a lot of harm’ (the 
harm, Strauss drily remarked, enabled him to build his villa at Garmisch), 
Today, Salome is hardly a shocker, but performed as it was at Covent Garden 
on July 5 it appears vulgar, distasteful and tedious. There was one admirabk 
thing in the performance: Rudolf Kempe’s account of the score. He started 
gently, coaxing some delightful wind playing from the orchestra, almost as 
if he were bearing in mind Strauss’s Golden Rule No. 3: conduct Salome 
and Elektra as if they were by Mendelssohn—fairy music. If Elisabeth 
Schumann could have had Mr Kempe as her conductor, she might perhaps 
have accepted Strauss’s proposal that she should sing the title-role in this 
opera. From this start, he seemed to be giving a subtle, even a sympathetic, 
portrayal of the progressive degeneration of the impetuous young princess. 

I say ‘seemed,’ because it was hard to dissociate what came from the 
pit and what came from the stage, and treat Salome as a tone-poem. AS 
Salome, we had Christel Goltz, who gave a deplorable performance. Often 
she sang inaccurately with great confidence, flying wildly at the higher 
notes. The phrasing was sprawly, the dynamics within a phrase bumpy. 
The refreshment which she was brought after her Dance seemed to steady 
the voice down a little, and there were some good notes in the closing scene. 
An imprecisely sung Salome is intolerable. By some, Goltz’s performance 
was called ‘exciting,’ but I cannot believe I was alone in being bored and 
irritated by her incessant flicks of the yards and yards of chiffon in which 
she was cloaked, by her squirmings and wrigglings and writhings. Strauss 
himself is the authority for Salome’s behaviour: ‘anyone who has been in 
the east and has observed the decorum with which women there behave, will 
appreciate that Salome, being a chaste virgin and an oriental princess, must 
be played with the simplest and most restrained of gestures.’ Hardly 
decorous, you say, to embrace and croon over a severed head. But Welitsch 
could do it with dignity; Goltz chose instead ‘the capers cut by exotic variety 
stars indulging in snake-like movements . . . beyond all bounds of decency 
and good taste.” 

Herod is a fine role for an aging tenor; August Seider tended to yelp it 
out, and clown it dramatically (‘Herod,’ said Strauss, ‘must remember that 
he should endeavour, oriental parvenu though he is, to preserve his dignity 
and composure before his Roman guests [none visible at Covent Garden] 
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Covent Garden. Aida (July 12) 

The special Aida, in Italian and with four important guest artists and a 
foreign conductor, disappointed some hopes in quarters where the lesson 
has not been learned that an ideal Aida is hardly to be come by in Europe 
today. Maestro Molinari-Pradelli, one can believe, is a favourite with 
singers. He secured a good routine performance, while at the same time 
showing consideration to those with only a limited notion of the style and 
the precise note values. But his is not an inspired conception of Aida; the 
last act was notably matter of fact. The local team with local Ramfis and 
Pharaoh sang in Italian, quite creditably, but the whole Covent Garden 
production is now rather exhausted-looking and one seems to recall that our 
Covent Garden priests used once to wield a finer attack, say on ‘Guerra, 
guerra, guerra!” Of the guest artists, Tito Gobbi sang nobly as Amonasro: 
the dramatic presence and brooding sense he immediately put into the king’s 
declaration ‘Anch’io pugnai’ and his reminder to his daughter by the Nile, 
‘Pensa che un popolo vinto, efc.’ was taken on a rising curve of perfectly 
placed sound. This was fine singing. Ebe Stignani won a great ovation 
from the audience. Her voice is not now quite what it was, but though 
cautiously used at times, it still showed an astonishing fulness and power in 
the Triumph and in the Judgment Scenes. She cannot however, now sweep 
into ‘Sacerdoti, compiste un delitto’ as once she did. Yet, staid and regal, 
she is in a number of ways the most imposing of Italian Amnerises. 

The débuts were less uniformly successful. Gino Penno looks more a 
hero than many a Radames and was no clumsier a singer than some we 
heard at Covent Garden between the wars. His B flat was like a bugle call, 
immensely loud, and in the big ensembles he was most exciting, but his 
tendency to sing flat was painful in ‘Celeste Aida’ and his attempt to 
negotiate “A noi sischiude il cielo” in the tomb duet was a sorry sound. 
But the truth is: tenors who can do justice to Radames are—and for twenty 
years have been—far and few between. The new heroine was Antonietta 
Stella, who in appearance was more 
‘got up’ than most slave girls, looking 
indeed like Josephine Baker at one 
moment. But she had _ presence, 
acting ability and warmth of person- 
ality as well as a naturally gorgeous 
dramatic voice, full, strong and of 
lovely quality. In the second act 
ensemble, she dominated in descant, 
ina truly exciting manner. Her defects 
were defects of style: slack phrasing 
in the duo with Amneris (at ‘Tu sei 
felice, tu sei possente’) and in the Nile 
solo; in short, a limp, warm, approxi- 
mate way with the chaste line of the 
great part. All the same, hers is 
potentially a superb Aida, if she 
corrects faults. P.H-W. 


Antonietta Stella as Aida Cinti 
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School and Amateur Performances 


Guildhall School of Music. Cosi fan tutte (June 6) 

Readers probably know that the opera class at the Guildhall School gives jx 
summer production for a week at Cambridge, and then for several performances 
at home. This year the choice fell, as in 1948, on Cosi fan tutte. 1 am sorry tha 
I was unable to attend the performances by both casts for, all in all, this was the 
most successful production the school has mounted since its 1947 Don Giovenn 

Disadvantages were the pointless pushing forward of the action to the mid. 
nineteenth century, viz. the period of Marmaduke Brown's English translation— 
disadvantageous because it made it difficult for the singers to reach back t 
Mozartian style—and the overloaded production by Osmond Raphael. But th 
cast played up to its strongest member, the ensembles were always pleasant to 
listen to, and musically the performance had more style than its vigual accoutr. 
ments gave hope for. Edric Cundell’s orchestra was properly rehearsed, beaui- 
fully balanced, and pleasant in timbre (except that the timpani were far too noisy) 

The outstanding member of this cast was Joyce Blackham who sang Dorabelk 
with great musical intelligence and a warm full mezzo soprano voice, and wh 
moved about the stage as if it were her own home. Irene Carpenter was an effer. 
tive, prim Fiordiligi, vocally not yet ripe for the exceedingly testing role, but a 
determined trier. John Evans had the difficult task of impersonating authoritative 
middle age while still in youth, and while he could not physically do so, yet his 
performance was eminently likable. Griffith Lewis was the luckless tenor wh 
must sing ‘Un aura amorosa’, knowing quite well that he looks like a guy in baggy 
trousers and false moustache, but he managed to sing it attractively, even though 
his voice lost its bloom and its certainty of pitch above the stave. [an Billington 
less vocally gifted, contrived to produce pleasant and appropriate sounds, and is 
evidently a talented character actor. Mary Illing was required to play Despina a 
a saucy Nippy from a marbletop teashop; she did her job competently, and sang 
with verve. The strength of the production was the unity of this team, and th 
enjoyment it brought to the performance. W.S.M. 


Handel Opera Society. Deidamia (June 3) 

Deidamia was Handel's last opera; since the first performance in 1741 it had ne 
been staged in this country. The Handel Opera Society, which revived it at th 
St Pancras Town Hall, London, claimed that theirs was the first anywhere sinc 
then; but it was given at Hamburg and Halle last year, and was also included in 
this year’s Halle Handel festival. For this English performance Professor Den! 
had translated Rolli’s libretto into English, with many a characteristic phrase an 
with the avowed intention of preserving its elegant comedy. 

Handel certainly triumphed: it was plain that two or three numbers in each at 
are of great beauty and real character—I particularly remember two in the second 
act, one for Achilles that looks forward to ‘Ach, ich fuhl’s’, and almost immediatel) 
afterwards one for Deidamia’s father, an aria of fine expressive dignity. Th 
production by Owen Rayfield was sensible and avoided the familiar hurdles of the 
da capo aria—some of the da capos were abbreviated. Musically it was a patch) 
performance, the dirtiest patches emanating from Charle . Farncombe’s orchestra 
the cast mixed professional and student, including John Kentish (Ulysses), Marion 
Studholme (Deidamia), and Iris Kells (Achilles). Norman Walker was replaced @ 
short notice by Victor Maddock. Adrienne Fry overacted and undersang Neres, 
the confidante, but gave hope of future vocal accomplishment. Most of these ane 
their other colleagues seemed aware of the technical problems in Handel's operatit 
solos, but it is hard to fall in love with such music unless it is sung with masten 
and mastery of its style was beyond these singers, even the best of them; they mat 
the music sound difficult but not brilliant. Discomfort apart, it was an a 
evening. V.S.M. 

— 


A Correction. ; 
Dr. Herbert Graf, the stage director cf the Metropolitan Opera, has written 0 


us pointing out that he was not the producer of this season’s Ofello in New York | 


(see April opERA), but that his colleague, Dino Yannopoulos, was in charge 0 
the stage. 
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OPERA ANNUAL 
1955-6 


MOZART BI-CENTENARY ISSUE 
Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL, 


with an Introduction by Rafael Kubelik 


Contributors include: 
HANS BUSCH, KARL BOHM, JOHN BROWNLEE, EDWARD J. DENT, 
DAVID FRANKLIN, HERMANN FRIESS, VITTORIO GUI, LUISE 
HELLETSGRUBER, JAMES HINTON JR., FELICE HUNI-MIHACSEK, 
MARIA IVOGUN, ADELE KERN, JARMILA NOVOTNA, JULIUS 
PATZAK, ANDREW PORTER, JOHN PRITCHARD, IRMGARD 
SEEFRIED, CECIL SMITH, STEUART WILSON. 


Forty-nine pages of illustrations, including nine in colour; a special 
section devoted to opera in Eastern Europe (Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia etc); valuable appendices including the premiéres and obitua- 
ries of the year, and the repertories of the world’s leading opera houses (far 
more comprehensive than last year). 

The material in OPERA ANNUAL has not appeared in OPERA 
which thus makes it indispensable to readers of OPERA. 

OPERA ANNUAL will be published by John Calder (Publishers) Ltd., 
during the autumn; price 21s. Postage Is. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF OPERA 

OPERA is offering its readers a special rate for OPERA ANNUAL 
if they order it before September 30. 19s. Od. plus Is. postage, thus saving 
them 2s. 


Remittances must be accompanied by the attached form. 
To OPERA, 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 

Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL, 1955-6, 
at the specially reduced rate of 19s. plus Is. postage. P.O./Cheque for 
£1 enclosed. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 
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Music lovers delight in such stories as ‘Oistrakh in London” (inter- 
viewing the Soviet violinist)—‘‘Tape, Disks and Coexistence” (is 
there really a push-button war to the death between reel and 
turntable?) ““Comeback in Chicago” (opera returns to the Windy 
City). HIGH FIDELITY touches on every phase of good music and 
offers, in addition, more than 100 record reviews by 12 qualified 
experts, in every issue. Through special arrangement with 
OPERA Magazine, you may enjoy 3 issues of HIGH FIDELITY 
for only 12/— 





ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 


«OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers -have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
| ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 
tance of 33s. 6d. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. 
(Subscription without index 32s.) 




















BACK NUMBERS — All back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and Vol. 2, 

No. 8 are available at 2s. 6d. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 

post 2s. 8d.) Yearly subscription, including the annual index, 33s. 6d. (or 32s. 
without index). All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. Thecopiesare very | 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies flat | | 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate index. | 


Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA.” 
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At 
ASTRA HOUSE 


where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, there is also a staff of capable assistants all of them 
eager concert and opera fans, who can and do give really 
knowledgeable advice on what particular recording or per- 
formance is best worthy of your attention. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.’s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 
twelve records each. 


Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 
10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78's. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what has 
become known as “Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace 
and Saville Theatre 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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Why 


I chose 


Grundig 





The highest compliment I pay my Grundig tape 
recorder 1s to forget its existence. It reproduces 
music with such clarity and fidelity that I might be 
inside the concert hall. I don’t forget its existence 
when I have work to do. I use it for rehearsing 
broadcasts and for all the work that used to 

give me writer’s cramp in the not-so-good 

old pre-Grundig days. 


.5IR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


{ GRUNDIG ) 
THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS IN THE WORLD 


* 


See your nearest Grundig dealer 
or write to us for full details 








Model TK 12 
70 GNS. 
plus microphone 
from 6} gns. 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Attrcctive H.P. terms 


Dept. Op. 39-41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) GD1068 
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